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GOETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE- 1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How-—this little book wili tell. 


+ LXXIv. 
Yes, am somewhat audacious,—no wonder. But, gods! ye well know it— 
Others have known it besides :—I can be pious and true. J.O. 
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DR. ALFRED DAY. 


We regrét to record the death of Dr. Alfred Day, who, by 
his original and most ingenious theory of harmony, has for 
ever connected himself with the best interests of musical 
science, This journal has frequently expressed a conviction 
of the high merits of Dr. Day’s admirable treatise—a con- 
viction which increasing familiarity with the compositions of 
the great masters tends daily to confirm; since the more we 
know of those immortal models of the art the more do we 
feel the inefficiency of long established principles to explain 
many of their greatest beauties, and the more do we feel the 
truth of a theory which not only accounts, in a manner the 
most philosophical and satisfactory, for such progressions as 
have only been described as the licenses of genius, but by its 
extension into a most perfectly developed system opens to 
the student a large field in the resources of musical combina- 
tion, the value of which cannot be too highly estimated. The 
elaborate acoustical and mathematical knowledge with which 
the principles of Dr. Day’s theory are proved, the clearness 
and completeness with which they are expounded, call forth 
no less our admiration than does the genius that, penetrating 
the mystery of school learning, could originate. them; and 
when we consider that the study of this profound subject was 
quite apart from the pursuit of the author’s profession, namely, 
that of medicine, we can no less wonder than admire. That 
Dr. Day’s theory has not immediately obtained general accept- 
ance is fully to be understood as the natural result of the 
novel tenets of which it is composed; for the world in.gene- 
ral, and the members of our profession, no less than their 
fellow-citizens, are ever unwilling, if even proved to be in 
error, to. admit it, There can be no doubt, however, that.a 
time is coming for truth to take the place of prejudice; and 
that the principles we are now most sincerely commending 
will be admitted by all enlightened musicians. Dr. Day 
expired on Sunday morning last, of a disease of the heart, 
from which he had been for some years a most severe sufferer : 


—=—= 
A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
ALBONI—CARLOTTA GRISI-RONCONJ, ETC, 


Paris, Feb, 13. 

Dear .—Ronconi is going on very well at the /taliens. 
Alboni has become a rage with the Parisians, and in each part 
creates an increased furore, In the Cenerentola and the /ta- 
liana her reception has been unparalleled, while night after 
night she “brings down the house,” to use the argot of the 
theatres, with her incomparable “ Brindisi,” which is so en- 
tirely her own, that it amounts to little short @f impiety for 
any one else to sing it, 

Rossini’s Semiramide has been produced. Alboni’s Arsace 
is greater than even last year.. The ‘‘In si barbara” created 
a tumult of excitement., The house rose at Alboni, as the pit 
was wont to rise at Kean in the golden and palmy time of your 
English drama. Never was the enchanting Marietta more 
admirable or more admired. Madame Castellan’s Semiramide, 
vocally speaking, was a praiseworthy effort; but Morelli’s 
Assur scarcely reached mediocrity. | The universal question 
is now, when will Alboni play Ninetta? I think Maria, in 
the Figlia, would be a capital part for her. Why does she not 
try it ?—it would surely faire courir Paris, which by the way is 
already accomplished by the other operas in which Alboni 

lays. ; 
. Verdi's Nabueco has been also given. Ronconi’s personation 
of the hero is magnificent: his acting is worthy of Macready, 
his singing of Rubini; in short it is a masterpiece of skill 
and effect. 

Carlotta Grisi’s reappearance at the opera is expected daily. 
The delicious danseuse, who is the very poetry of her art, (you 
see I am-on your side of the question), will make her renirée 
in a new ballet, for which Adolphe Adam has just completed 
the music. Carlotta’s return will be a veritable fée for the 
lovers of Terpsichore in Paris. Cerito’s engagement is 
drawing to a termination. Her success in the Violin du 
Diable, St, Leon’s (her husband’s) own ballet, in which his 
fiddling and his dancing create equal surprise, has been very 
great. Otherwise the opera is languishing, and nothing can 
be expected until Meyerbeer gives us his fifteeen-years- 
promised Prophéte, in which Pauline Viardot Garcia and 
Roger will make their début.) P 3 

Mr. Lumley is here. . He is treating with Alboni. He is 
persuading Carlotta Grisi to open the season at London, in 
the Diable 2 Quatre. He has almost (if not quite), signed 
a renewal of Cerito’s engagement. He has almost (if not 
quite), secured Madame Stoltz, who, with Bordas, whom he 
has engaged, is to appear on the first night at her Majetty’s 
Theatre, in La Favorita. I dined at a café the other day, and 
sat near him. He appears a very active and intelligent 
person, and is in excellent spirits about the Opera season. 
Depend upon it—and I have never assured you of any thing 





he had just entered his thirty-ninth year. 


without excellent reasons—that Jenny LinpD WILL SING 
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AGAIN, and’upon‘the stage too, and im three new parts, mofe- 
over—do not believe any thing to the contrary. It is the 
respective positions which Alboni and Lind must assume that 
puzzles Mr. Lumley, and prevents him at once concluding 
with the former. You will own this is a hard matter to decide 
upon. But let no one persuade you’ that Mr. Lumley is 
asleep, or even that he rests upon his oars. He is wide 
awake, I promise you, and rowing away lustily to the goal of 
his long preconcerted plans. 

Vincent Wallace, one of your most popular composers, has 
been here several days. 

Godefroid, the harpist, has been here for a short time. I 
saw him, and he inquired after you and all his friends in 
London, which he proposes shortly to revisit, 

Lablache is expected to return to Paris and to the /taliens, 
after his tour with Mr. Beale is completed. Salvi will make 
his rentrée very shortly. Meanwhile, Zancredi is preparing, 
for Alboni and Madame Castellan. 

No more, for the present, from yours, XXX. 

P.S.—We are all delighted here with Vivier’s great success 
in London. Allow me to congratulate yeu, and your brethren 
of the press, in the name of the musicians of Pairs, for the 
just and wafm manner in which you have known how to 
appreciate his extraordinary talent. Vivier is incomparable, 
jn his way. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue directors of the Royal Italian Opera have issued their 
prospectus for the season 1849. Rumour and curiosity now 


hide their diminished heads, and announcement sets specula- 


tion at defiance. Many and important are the changes since 
last year. The most startling of these is the secession of 
Alboni from the company. Alboni was not merely a bright 
luminary, but a brilliant constellation in the stellar host of the 
Royal Italian Opera. Her place of contralto is filled up by 
Signora Angri and Mdlle. Meric. The first of these enjoys a 
high reputation on the Continent, having sung for several 
years in Italy, Germany, and Russia with great éclat. She is 
described as a fine woman, with a handsome face, and a splen- 
did person, - Her voice embraces the two registers of contralto 
and mezzo soprano, which enables her to play most of the 
leading characters in the opera repertoire. If we add to this, 
that it is of good quality, powerful, and flexible to an unu- 
sual degree, and that she betokens first-rate histrionic capa- 
bilities, we shall have the sum total, according to report, of 
the unusual pretensions of Signora Angri, 

Mdlle. Meric, the other contralto, is a very youthful singer, 
and made her debut a few months since at the Theatre Jtalien 
in Paris. She is daughter of the Madame Meric, or de Meric, 
we believe, who played at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the times 
of Donzelli and Zuchelli. She has, according to report, a 
beautiful contralto voice, and promises to make an excellent 
vocalist. She will sustain Alboni’s small parts, such as 
Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia, Pippo in the Gazza Ladra, the 
Page in Anna Bolena, and such like; while to Signora Angri, 
we presume, will be assigned such parts of Alboni as Cene- 
rentola, Tancredi, Arsace, Malcolm Graeme, Rosina (in J/ 
Barbiere), &c. &c. 

Among the soprani we also find important changes. Per- 
siani and Castellan have retired. Their »laces are filled by 
Miss Catherine Hayes and Madame Dorus Gras. 

Miss Catherine Hayes is an Englishwoman—or, more pro- 
perly, an Irishwoman by birth. She has been performing at 
the principal theatres of Italy and Germany for the last four or 
five years, and has, according to report, created an Italian 


Jurore wherever she appeared. She sang with Mr. Reeves at 
Milan, and other Italian towns, in the Lucia, Linda di Cha- 
mouni, and other favourite operas, in which, according to 
report, she achieved very remarkable success, She was 
originally a pupil of the celebrated Manuel Garcia. We hail 
with great satisfaction the advent of our fair and talented 
countrywoman to the boards of the Royal Italian Opera, 

Of the merits of Madame Dorus Gras we need hardly say 
one word. She is one of the most accomplished vocalists of 
the day; and in such parts as Isabella in Robert le Diable,* 
the Queen in the Huguenots, Mathilde in Guillaume Tell, and 
Elvira in Masanietlo,—all or most of which were written ex- 
pressly for her—perhaps her equal could not be found. 

Giulietta Grisi comes back to us; but our readers will 
learn, with nv small feeling of sorrow, that it will “be her last 
season on the English stage. Let no one, therefore, who 
loves to witness the highest embodiment of art and the finest 
conceptions of genius, fail to see and hear this glorious artiste 
in all her great parts. When she leaves the stage, it may 
indeed be said, ‘‘ We ne'er shall look upon her like again !” 

Added to these we find the name of Pauline Viardot Garcia, 
whose performance of Valentine, in the Huguenots last season, 
installed her in public estimation as an immense favourite, and, 
in the eyes of the critic, as an artist of transcendant merit. 
It is not likely that Madame Viardot will be able to perform 
at the Royal Italian Opera before the season is far advanced 
She has to appear at the Academy, in Meyerbeer’s new work, 
the Prophete; and as that opera has not yet appeared, and is 
not likely soon to appear, and when it does appear, will, 
according to all accounts, have a long run, we do not well see 
how we can expect Madame Viardot before the middle, or latter 
end of June.* Inthe mean time, will the Huguenots, be 
suspended ?—or, if performed, who will play Valentina ? 

The other soprani are Mesdames Ronconi and Staffanoni, 
and the charming and popular Corbari. Madame Bellini is 
retained as seconda donna. 

The list of tenors is the same as last year. Mariso com- 
mences the season with Masaniello, his performance of which, 
we have not the least doubt, will create a tremendous sensa- 
tion. Salvi, Luigi Mei, and Lavia, are the other tenors, with 
Soldi, as a second. 

Among the barytones and basses, we recognize, with one 
exception (Rovere), all the favorites of last season, with the 
addition of M. Massol, from the Paris Academy. M. Massol 
performed one night, last season, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
as the King, in the Favorite, and produced a most favourable 
impression. He will appear on the opening night as Pietro, 
in Masaniello. 

The visitors to the Royal Italian Opera will be delighted 
to learn that Ronconi is engaged, and that he will undertake 
all Rovere’s parts. A great treat may be anticipated from 
sceing two such artistes as Tamburini and Roneconi in the 
same piece—Jon Giovanni for example! 

Marini, Tagliafico, Polonini, with Signori Rache and Ta- 
lamo, make up the list of basses. 

The ballet, par excellence, will be reduced to a very minor 
scale of performance, to consist of a divertissement only. 
Grand ballets of action and elongated Terpsichorean, chore- 
graphic, pantomimic displays will be eschewed. When ballets 
occur in opera the directors pledge themselves to carry them 
out with fidelity. 





* Alice is the part in which Madame Dorus succeeded Mdlle, Falcon; but 
we — Isabella better suited to her. Cinti Damo:eau was the original 
Isabella.—Ep, 





+ She will be here in July—Ep, 
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The band and chorus, with a few changes of no importance, 
are the same as last year. 

Mr. Costa will preside in the orchestra, These facts require 
no comment, 

The season opens on Saturday, the 10th of March, wita 
Masaniello, in which Mario, Massol, and Madame Dorus Gras 
will (as we have hinted) sustain the principal vocal parts, 
Malle. Pauline Leroux, from the Paris Academy, will be the 
Fenella, This lady may be recollected as a choregraphic star 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when Perrot first astonished and 
delighted the subscribers. 

Four new operas are promised during the season, viz., 
Masaniello, Roberto tl Diavolo, Ii Matrimonio Segreio, and 
the Prophete. The Matrimonio, by the way, is not a very 
new opera, and the want of Alboni will diminish the an- 
ticipated splendour of its cast, 

And now we find ourselves launched once more on the 
turbulent waves of the opera season. That we may safely steer 
our way over the billows into the harbour of public ap- 
probation, and to our own and every one else’s satisfaction, 
is our most fervent wish, 





LINES TO MRS. MOWATT.* 


Tue spells divine of beauty that enfold thee, 

Like rosy light in summer time; the grace, 

Like music, in thine eyes ; the eloquent face, 

That win to worship those who still behold thee ; 

No—nor the hyacinth tresses, nor the voice, 

Sweet as the rippling of the star-lit rills, 

That break the silence of nymph-haunted hills; 

Nor thy glad smiles, or talk, could bid rejoice 

That broken, cheerless, tone!ess lute, my heart. 

But when I knew thee, and could see enshrin’d, 

Within that shape of loveliness, a mind, 

Shedding around thee a perpetual youth, 

Of purity, sweet innocence, and truth, 

Then was my soul near heaven, of which thou art, 

Even while on earth with us a bright immortal part. 
London, February 10, 1849. 


* The celebrated American actress. 





WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
(From the Morning Herald) 


Mr. W. Srernpate Benner has long been honourably 
known as one of our most accomplished performers upon the 
pianoforte, while as a composer his fame extends over the 
whole of musical Europe, particularly in Germany, where his 
compositions enjoy a reputation scarcely inferior to that of any 
of the most celebrated masters. Of late, however, his pen has 
unfortunately been idle; and this is the more to be regretted, 
as the promise he gave in his early days has been nobly justi- 
fied in maturer years, to which the several works he has pro- 
duced—wholly belonging to the highest and most intellectual 
school of art—bear ample testimony. The genius of our 
young countryman was warmly appreciated by poor Mendels- 
sohn, who frequently took occasion to extol its fruit, and 
predict the fame which would necessarily be associated with it. 
As a pianoforte player, Mr. Sterndale Bennett has few equals. 
His style is pure and unaffected ; his touch singularly rich, 
flexible, and distinct; and his capacity to deal with every 
species of mechanical difficulty immense. But althovgh possess- 
ing all those resources of acquirement which fascinate thick 
ears, and bring fortune to the charlatan, Mr. Bennett is never 
caught indulging in them at the expense of good taste. His 
repertoire has nothing in common with that of the mere ex- 
hibitor, for it is confined exclusively to the great and the 
reputable, wherein there is neither trick nor pretence. His 





delivery of the best works written for the instrument is always 
a source of infinite gratification to those who are privileged by 
Nature to understand them and who relish their beautiful and 
varied idealism. The examples he chose on Tuesday night, 
the occasion of his first soirée for the present season, were 
purely of a classical order, and all invested with the highest 
interest. ‘The list comprised Beethoven’s sonata in G minor, 
a selection from Bach and Handel's harpsichord lessons, 
Mozart’s trio in B flat, and Mendelssohn’s “Tema, con vari- 
azioni,”’ besides a series of extracts from his own pianoforte 
compositions. All these he played with his usual masterly 
skill, and lofty, suggestive intelligence. Nothing could exceed 
the grace and finish of his performance throughout, nor more 
completely realise the expectations of those who looked for- 
ward to the evening as one of unalloyed musical felicity. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated frem the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHG@:NICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 





CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

XIV. Srrazo, not Diodorus, as cited by Pococke (a), 
mentions a temple at Thebes, in the interior of which there 
have been placed no human figures, but merely animals ; 
and Pococke says that he has observed the same thing in other 
temples preserved in the same place. Pococke’s information 
seems to be the ground of Warburton’s, who thinks that the 
Egyptian figures of gods with the heads of animals are older 
than those which are entirely human. However, there are 
now more Egyptian figures, which, according to the symbols 
attached to them, appear to be gods, represented in a form 
entirely human, than with the head of an animal. Of this the 
well-known “ Tablet of Isis,” in the museum of the King of 
Sardinia, may serve as a proof among others. The statues 
in which the human form is not disfigured appear to be of the 
same age as those of the other class. No small degree of 
antiquity can be assigned to the two large female statues in 
the Capitoline Museum, which are probably figures of Isis, 
although they have on the head none of those horns (b) which 
indicate the increase and decrease of the moon, as appears in 
a bronze figure of the oldest Egyptian style, which has been 
made known in my “ Monuments of Antiquity” (c). They 
could not be statues to priestesses of this goddess, because no 
woman held this office in Egypt (d). The male figures in the 
same place, having no marks proper to divinity, might be 
statues of kings, or high-priests, for there were statues of the 
latter at Thebes. Of the wings of the Egyptian deities we 
will speak in the third chapter of this second book. We may 
remark, at the same time, that there is not at Rome a single 
ancient Egyptian figure with the sistrum (e) in its hand; 
nay, this instrument is not to be found in such figures at all, 
excepting in the border of the Tablet of Isis; and those are 
mistaken who say, with Bianchini (f), that they have 
found it on more than one obelisk, as I have already stated 
in another place. The staves in the hands of the male 
figures have generally, instead of a knob, a bird’s head (9), 
which is most plainly to be seen in the sitting figures on both 
sides of a large tablet of red granite in the garden of the 
Barberini Palace, and is also shown in those which are carved 
near the top of the obelisk. Diodorus seems to have taken 
these staves for a plough; for he says that the figures of the 
Egyptian kings held a plough ; whereas these are staves with 
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a bird’s head. This bird is either of the kind which the 
inhabitants of Egypt call “ Abukerdan,” and which is about 
the size of a small crane, or it is the bird *‘ Epops” of the 
Greeks, called ‘* Upupa” by the Romans. The question 
here is, what similarity there can be between this staff and a 
plough? and how Diodorus could confound one with the 
other? To explain this we must suppose that the author 
probably gathered this interpretation of the staves from 
his own notion, having seen them at a distance, on the 
top of the obelisk, and not close, as they may be seen 
at Rome, where three of them are lying on the ground. 
The same thing occurred to the learned Bianchini, who, 
according to the suggestion of Diodorus, explains one of 
these staves in the hand of a figure on the top of the 
Flaminian obelisk, placed in the square near the Porta del 
Popolo. The ancients had two kinds of ploughs. One, like 
ours, was composed of several pieces, and was called aporpoy 
mnxrov; the other was called avroyvoy, and consisted of a single 
piece, that is to say, the hinder part (by some called yu, by 
others eyerA) which makes the angle, and to the lower part of 
which the plough-share is fixed, is made out of the same piece 
with the pole to which the oxen are attached. There is a plough 
of the sort, with which the hero Echetlus is represented as 
fighting against the Persians at Marathon, on several Etrurian 
sepulchral urns, hitherto unexplained. There is much similarity 
between a plough of this sort, and the staff with a bird’s head 
in the hand of the kings, if it be seen at a distance; and 
hence Diodorus might easily mistake one for the other. The 
Greeks also carried staves decorated with birds’ heads. 
Among the Assyrians, according to Herodotus, an apple, a 
rose, a lily, and eagle, or something of the sort, was carried in 
a similar manner. There was likewise an eagle on the staff 
» of Jupiter, described by Pindar; and, as we may see in a 
eautiful altar in the Villa Albani, this was derived from 
ommon usage. (/) 





.  Serect Vartorum Nores. 

(a) Pococke also cites Strabo on this occasion, as wellas Diodorus on 
another. It was only in the interior of the temple that Strabo had 
seen no human figures. He had seen such in the porticos.—Fe.z, 

(4) There are two horned heads of Iris on some gems in Stosch’s 
Museum, but those are Roman works of more recent date.—Winckelman. 

The heads he alludes to are—a cast with a front face, and a Sardonyx, 
in which the front face is likewise shown, and in which Isis is: adorned 
with a cow hide, with a club to her right hand, and a horn of plenty to 
her left.—Translator. 

(c) These are cow-horns, for the cow is sacred to this goddess.—Fea. 

The ‘ Monuments,’’ to which Winckelman alludes, is another work, 
consisting of plates and illustrative letter-press. The specimen referred 
to is a broken bas-relief, representing one of three figures, viz.: Isis, 
a woman (whose head is lost), anda boy. From the circumstance that 
the woman’s dress is decorated with fringe, Winckelman concludes that 
she is an empress, who has put on the ornamental dress to resemble the 
goddess, to whom she seems to be offering her son. It was a favorite 
practice with empresses to dress themselves like some goddess, and 
Cleopatra even took the name of Isis, The hair of the Isis does not 
seem to be natural, and Winckelman suspects that it is a kind of wig. 
The wings of the goddess, which proceed from the shoulders, are wrapped 
round the body, so as to form a sort of dress.— Translator. 

(d) In opposition to the testimony of Herodotus, that no woman in 
Egypt could be a priestess, Fea cites Persius and Juvenal. There are 
also several works of art which stand in similar opposition; as, for 
instance, the first and last figures of the celebrated Pompa Isiaca, (after- 
wards mentioned by Winckelman) in the Mattei Palace, a bas-relief taken 
from the Mattei Gardens and put into the Pio-Clementine Museum, in 
which a woman, dressed in a priestly garment, is, together with her 
husband, sacrificing to Isis; another woman in an Egyptian bas-relief at 
Carpentras, in France, who is on the point of sacrificing different things 
to Isis and Osiris, and whose name is inscribed below. The beautiful 


Egyptian “ Pastophora,” already cited, as well as many others, might be 
added.— Meyer, 








The quotations against the testimony of Herodotus have reference 
only to a later date.—Siebelis. 

(e) The Sistrum was a mystical instrument of music, used by the 
ancient Egyptians in their ceremonies, and especially in the worship of 


Isis. Its most common form was that of an inverted lyre, with a 
handle at the bottom, and the sound was produced, not by strings, but 
by four metallic bars, that rattled when the instrument was shaken by 
the hand. In a word, it was a sort of Chapeau Chinois. Plutarch con- 
sidered that the shaking of the bars represented the agitation of the 
four elements within the compass of the world, by which ell things are 
destroyed and re-produced. When the worship of Isis was introduced into 
Rome, shortly before the Christian era, the Romans became acquainted 
with the sistrum. 

Meyer, in a note to a previous passage, has mentioned a figure with a 
sistrum, on a pedestal, in the Florentine Gallery, which must have been 
unknown to Winckelmann.—Tanslator, 

(f) The cited passage of Pater Bacchini (?) is nowhere to be found. 
A sistrum is wrought on the front of the water-vessel, or bucket, men- 
tioned by Winckelmann.— Fea. 

The sistrum is not only in the border of the “‘ tablet of Isis,” but also 
in the third field of the tablet itself, according to Kircher’s engraving.— 
Lessing. 

g) According to Synesius, the upper point is the claw of a wild ani- 
mal, and the lower one is the beak of a sacred bird, which the author, 
like Pignorius, takes for a lapwing. According to Diodorus, this staff 
was used by the kings as a sceptre; according to Herodotus, the priests 
carried it in a procession, and, on their return, fought with those who 
were left in the temple as its guardians.—Fea. 

(h) The bird’s head on the upper curved head of the staves, in the 
hands of such Egyptian figures, is probably neither more nor less than 
an ornament. For there are similar figures, with staves, which are 
curved in the like manner, without terminating in a bird’s head, as may 
be shown by the staff of the sitting figure, in a really ancient Egyptian 
bas-relief, carved in sycamore, and painted in red, white, and black 
colours. This has been made known, and copied by Visconti, who 
remarks that Diodorus merely says, that the plough-formed staff or 
sceptre, aparposides exnarper, is the proper mark of all Egyptian 
priests. —Meyer. 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO, CXXII. 


Wuat makes the artist? Is it the free might 
Of passion? Is it tuat Titanic force 
Which knows no obstacle to its wild course, 

No standard of the beautiful or right? 

If so, all those in whom to its full height, 
Passion springs up directly from its source— 
Whether it be love, anger, hate, remorse. 

Shall with the lustrous crown of fame be bright. 

Passion is but the substance on which art 
Should sedulously work its problem out ; 
Lab’ring till all resistance is controll’d. 

Although the doctrine staggers the young heart, 
Which thinks all freedom good ;—without a doubt’ 


This maxim I repeat: ALL ART IS COLD. N.D. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


In sending the brief and hurried account of the Elijah 
Concert, to be in time for last week’s World,—writing from 
recollection merely, without a programme before us,—we 
somewhat misplaced the order in which the scene of Elijah 
with the youth occurs. We did not say half enough, either, 
about Liijah itself, with which we are more and more delighted 
at every re-hearing. How it abounds in lovely snatches of 
melody, that do not discover themselves at first! What can 
be more exquisitely beautiful than the melodious supplication 
of Elijah, afterwards responded to by the people, “Open the 
heavens and send us relief! Help, help thy servant now, 
O God!” It is a truly great and glorious work! We feel 
also that we did but scant justice to the great performance of 
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Mdlle. Lind: the religious fervency which she threw into 
the ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel” can never be forgotten by those who 
listened to it; and the cheering, exalting expression with 
which she gave the ‘‘ I am He that comforteth; be not afraid, 
for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee,” was enough to 
infuse hope and confidence into the most desponding. The 
“ Holy, holy, holy is God, the Lord!” yet rings in our ears, 
although ten days have elapsed since we heard it: never did 
we listen to diviner strains. We omitted all mention, too, 
last week, of Jenny Lind’s singing, for the first time in Man- 
chester (excepting once only, in ‘‘ God save the Queen’’), in 
the English language. Her emphasis and enunciation are 
excellent ; and many an English lady vocalist we could name 
might improve their expression by listening to Jenny Lind. 
The very slight foreign accent which at times was heard, to 
many gave an interest and a charm rather than appeared a 
defect : the only word she really stumbled at was “ thirsteth,” 
in the last quartett, “‘O come, every one that thirsteth ;” the 
rs and twice th in the same word were too much for her. The 
long shake at the close of that heavenly composition, ‘* Holy, 
holy,” has been objected to, as being in bad taste. We be- 
lieve, however, Mendelssohn has given the shake in the score, 
so that the only question against Jenny Lind’s taste must be 
as to its duration.* She certainly taxed the three ladies and 
the chorus, who had to hold a note all the time: still it was 
very beautiful. The taste of the audience—or rather a small 
portion of them—might be taken exception to, for calling, 
after such a performance of a Sacred Oratorio, for the 
National Anthem. Preposterous as it was, when once started 
the cry went on; and Benedict ordered the departing choir to 
their places. The first line was caret, owing to an amiable 
desire on the part of Jenny Lind to give the Misses Williams 
the opportunity of singing the first verse as a duet together; 
finding they did not commence, she took up the solo at “ Long 
live our noble Queen ;” the second verse was given asa 
quartet by the other four — Misses Williams, Messrs. Lockey 
and Machin ; the last verse again solo, by Jenny Lind, appa- 
rently willing and untired to the last. The excitement and 
cheering at the close were greater than ever, and everybody 
is still talking of Jenny Lind. This reminds us of an opinion 
of her that is worth recording. An old veteran in musical 
matters, as an amateur, in the neighbouring town of Stockport, 
was in Manchester a week or so before the concert, and 
knowing him to be a regular fanatico, we asked him if he 
intended to come and hear Jenny Lind in Elijah. ‘ Why,” 
replied the active old gentleman, “you sce, I am not so 
young as I was—I am seventy-six and a half, so I can’t be 
out at night so late or so often as [ could once; but,” he 
added, with great animation, “I heard Jenny Lind at the 
second concert for the Infirmary, at the Free Trade Hall.” 
“ Well, and what did you think of her, Mr. L—————?” we 
asked. ‘ A good many have asked me that in Stockport,” he 
replied; ‘and I'll tell you what I told them. In 1823, I went 
to York Festival, to hear a very great singer; and very great 
and very wonderful she proved ;—that was Madame Catalani : 
but I thought her more wonderful than pleasing. Now Jenny 
Lind I found quite as pleasing as wonderful.” a: 
Jullien was here on Saturday last, with his Beethoven Fes- 
tival, and Madame Anna Thillon as the attraction. Of course 
the Hall was filled—nay, crammed ; and of course every one 
was delighted. There was something to please all tastes, from 
the Pastoral Symphony to the Drum Polka; more than all, 
the lovely Thillon to gratify the eye as well as the ear, 





* It is marked in the score a shake, with a pause over it.—Ep, 





Verily, Jullien, thou art a mighty magician, as well as a 
Jupiter Tonans! 

Can you, or any of the officers of the Handel Society, 
inform the Manchester subscribers if the Society is still in 
existence? Surely, a Society which was producing the great 
works of the immortal Handel in such splendid style, aud 
yet at so cheap a rate, can never have been suffered to become 
extinct for lack of a sufficient number of subscribers ?* 

The next affair of any note is the coming concert of the 
Hargreaves Choral Society, with Lablache and Thalberg, on 
the 22nd; already tickets are in great request, and could they 
be purchased, the Hall would doubtless be almost as well 
filled as at the recent Elijah concert. Tickets, however, are 
only issued (three each) to subscribers, who number some- 
what under six hundred ; hence they are sure to be exceedingly 
scarce. An experiment is about to be made of concerts for 
the people at the Free Trade Hall here, on Monday nights, 
something on the plan of the cheap concerts at the Birmingham 
Town Hall—admission, 6d. and 3d. each. Viva la musica! 

The L£lijah, with Jenny Lind, was very successful at Bir- 
mingham, on Thursday last. Last night she appeared in it at 
Huddersfield, and to-morrow, (Thursday, 15th,) it is to be 
done at Liverpool.—It is rumoured that at Easter she will 
appear at Manchester again in the Messiah, we know not how 
truly ; but it would be a great treat to hear her in “ Rejoice 
greatly,” ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c.} 

Last night was Mr. Seymour’s third quartet concert. We 
subjoin the programme :— 

PART I. ; n 
uartet-—Two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello— 
2 (inG Major, No.81) . «05. 4s } Haydn. 
Cavatina—Miss Kenneth, “‘ Beauty’s Eyes,” . - C.A, Seymour. 
Quintetto—Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, eh Gian, 


Double Bass—(In D, Op. 18). ° . 
PART II. 
Sonata—Pianoforte—(In C) 7 2 4 Beethoven. 
Cavatina—Miss Kenneth, “I arise from dreams of 


” Charles Salaman: 
thee. 


uartet-—Two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello— 
’ (No. 2,Op.44,inEFlat)  . . . "} Mendelssohn. 

A more classical or delightful performance of the kind we 
never listened to. Hiallé’s delivery of Beethoven’s sonata was 
the grand feature of the night; it was most masterly, most 
finished—he is the most worthy exponent of Beethoven we 
have as yet heard; he played it entirely from memory. The 
quartets were both admirably given. Mr. Seymour having 
now got his party into excellent practice, they play as though 
it was one instrument we were listening to in lieu of four. 
The adagio in Haydn’s quartet deserves especial mention, for 
being so beautifully subdued, and for the delicacy exhibited in 
the playing of the four executants. Onslow’s quintet pleased 
us more than his music usually does, having more melody, or 
subject, in each movement, and a more connected and well 
developed design. Mr. Molineux was excellent on the double 
bass, his style too is not so fussy as some—it is more like the 
quiet ease of Howell. Miss Kenneth pleased us better in 
Salaman’s song than inher first. Altogether, it wasa delightful 


chamber concert. 
_ 





MUSIC AT EXETER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
A concert of vocal and instrumental music took place 
at the Royal Subscription Rooms in this city, on Thursday 





* The Handel Socicty has made over its affairs and its stock to the 
great firm of Cramer, Beale, and Co.—£p, 
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evening last, the 8th instant. A very great deal of interest 
was attached to the undertaking, from the fact of its having 
been projected, and carried out, by a number of professors 
and amateurs of this town and neighbourhood, for the 
benefit of Mr. M. Rice—principal violinist of this locality, and 
a member of the band of Her Majesty’s Theatre—a gentle- 
man whose talent and worth are widely appreciated. Added 
to this, there was the appearance of Miss Stewart, from 
London, who won such golden opinions for her singing in 
Handel's Jsrae/ in Egypt, when that great work was given by 
the Oratorio Society. 

Three overtures were played during the concert,—Egmont, 
Der Freyschutz, and Guillaume Tell. In Egmont, there was, 
at times, great uncertainty, though, upon the whole, it was 
creditably played. Der Freyschutz suffered from the in- 
capacity of the horn, in the beautiful opening; otherwise it 
went well enough. Guillaume Tell was the best performance of 
the three; the slow movement was given with very good effect, 
the solo parts for the clarinet being rendered in a manner 
that calls for particular notice. The finule was worked up 
with great spirit, the tempo being admirably marked by the 
leader, Mr. Rice. An encore followed the conclusion of the 
overture, a compliment which, however, Mr. Rice did not 
think fit to accept. 

Mr. Rice, on coming forward to perform a concerto of De 
Beriot’s, was received most warmly. He played with artistic 
skill. His tone, though not remarkable for breadth, is very pure ; 
his execution is correct, and his feeling always in the right 
place. He was loudly applauded. He also played the tenor 
with his son, Mr. M. Rice, Jun., who evinced capabilities of 
no mean order, in a duet of Rolla’s, a composition which, 
however, did not much interest me, béing solely calculated to 
show off the instrument in difficult bravura passages. One 
of the chief features of the evening was three musical 
sketches, entitled, “‘ Morning,” ‘ Evening,” and “La Pas- 
torale,” for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; the production 
of our talented townsman, Mr. Kellow Pye, who himself sus- 
tained the pianoforte part, the violin and violoncello being 
taken by Mr. M. Rice, Jun., and Mr. Rice. They evinced a 
poetical imagination. Of the three, I prefer ‘* Evening,” 
which is full of elegance. They were well interpreted, and 
well received. It would be waste of time for me to speak of 
Kellow Pye’s pianoforte playing. His skill, as an executant, 
and the general chasteness of his style, are matters of notoriety 
in other circles than his own immediate one here. 

Of the vocal portion of the concert, I must mention Zeiller’s 
song, the “ Nightingale,” sung by Mr. Carpenter, with violon- 
cello obligato, Mr. Rice; and Jackson’s glee, “ Full fathom 
five,” which was so much liked by the auditory, that they re- 
demanded it. The pretty effect of the female voices in the 
distance was greatly admired. 

Much anxiety prevailed to hear Miss Stewart in secular 
music, after her successful debut before an Exeter audience in 
that of a sacred character. Her voice, though not powerful, 
is fresh, flexible, and of considerable compass; and her first 
essay, Bellini’s ‘ Qui la voce,” justified the ¢xpectations that 
had been formed of her. The argo was given with true feel- 
ing, and in tie cabaletta her execution of the scale passages 
was exceedingly neat. Her next song, Balfe’s pretty ballad, 
** Woman’s Heart,” was sung so sweetly, that a unanimous 
encore was the consequence. Her great effort, however, was 
Weber's scena, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” which she 
executed with great energy and feeling. An encore would 
have ensued, but the audience discreetly refrained from over- 
fatiguing the charming songstress, Miss Stewart was also 





joined by Mr. Carpenter in a duet of Benedict’s, from the 
Gypsey’s Warning, “‘O do not give way,” which was very 
effectively sung by both. It was aczompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. Rice, Jun,, in a musician-like manner. 

Much praise is due to those gentlemen who so kindly gave 
their services gratuitously, in order to make the concert as 
attractive as possible. Mr, Rice had a crowded room, and 
will, no doubt, reap a good harvest, He deserves it. 

Avpua. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue performance of Beethoven’s Mass in C and Mendels- 
sohn’s Lobgesang, on Friday night week, at Exeter Hall, was, 
on the whole, one of the greatest musical treats we ever 
enjoyed. An account of the Lobgesang appeared in the Times, 
with which we so entirely agree that we are glad to transfer it 
to our own columns, and thereby save ourselves from a task 
to which we have not at present spare time to devote. 


“ Mendelssohn was the first to conceive the idea of applying the highest 
form of instrumental composition to the ends of religious worship. His Sin- 
Sonia Religiosa, written about twelve years before his death, for one of the 
great German festivals—a work that has never been heard in this country, 
and still remains in manuscript—was the earliest realization of this idea, sub- 
sequently developed to perfection in the Lobgesang, the admirable performance 
of which at Exeter Hall is another step towards the goal of excellence which 
the Sacred Harmonic Society is rapidly approaching, under the guidance of 
its new conductor, Mr. Costa. The Lobgesang, or Hymn of Praise, is one of 
the most ambitious and profound of Mendelssohn’s productions. In it art 
has made all its strength and beauty subservient to the noblest purpose ; it 
has lifted up its voice to magnify in strains of sublime melody the power and 
glory of the Creator. All the musician’s resources are brought to bear: the 
grand symphonic form goes hand in hand with the magnificent harmony of 
the choir towards the attainment of this common object. No historical inci- 
dents, no hints for the manifestation of descriptive genius, no story, in short, 
suggest, as in the oratorio, variety of effect and contrast to the composer, who 
has but one theme to inspire him—praise to the Highest—and who must 
draw solely from the fountains of the heart and brain for the material to de- 
monstrate it worthily. How worthily Mendelssohn has fulfilled his task the 
vast crowd that listened attentively on Friday night can amply testify, 

“To criticise the Lobge: ang in detail would exceed the limits we can afford ; 
nor is it necessary, since it is above critici-m; but, being one of the least inti- 
mately known, as well as one of the greatest of the works of Mendelssohn, a 
few remarks may not be unacceptable, The mere plan, independent of the 
exclusive tendency of this composition, is not entirely new. The universal 
Beethoven, in his musical illustration of Schiller’s Ode to Joy, originated the 
notion of substituting a succession of choral movements and vocal solos for 
the usual symphonic finale. The ninth, and last, symphony of the author of 
Fidelio must, therefore, be acknowledged as the point from which Mendels- 
sohn started. But there is one remarkable difference to be noted in the 
construction of the two works. In Beethoven’s the three instrumental move- 
ments, which stand among the loftiest achievements of his genius, constitute 
by far the most important portion of the symphony; the vocal finale is 
simple, and even light, in comparison; in the Lobgesang, on the contrary, 
although the orchestral movements are perhaps more elaborate than those of 
Mendelssohn’s great Fa eng or the finale, which comprises the vocal part, 
is longer, grander, and more deeply coloured than all that precedes it. Thus, 
while Beethoven began, Mendelssohn ended with his full strength ; the one 
relaxed as he went on, the other gradually heightened the interest until he 
reachea the most elevated point at the climax. It is for this reason, and for 
its consequently greater unity of purpose and equality of style, that, with 
deference, we are compelled to own our preference for the Lobgesang over the 
remarkable work to which its peculiar form is undeniably to be traced. But 
Mendelssohn had in his favour the higher sublimity of his theme ; the restless 
passion of joy which Beethoven has illustrated with such gigantic: power is 
still ‘of earth, earthy,’ while the aspirations of the Hymn of I Praise are of 
that purely spiritual nature which raises man above himself and makes his 
thoughts sublime; both, it is true, are masterpieces, but the one is the expres- 
sion of a human, the other of a divine feeling: 

“The three instrumental movements which preface the Lobgesang are 
intended to suggest by musical expression an endeavour to acquire the state 
of mind necessary to enter with faith and zeal into the solemn task of praise. 
The first allegro, the longest instrumental movement ever written, is. 
introduced by a short chorale of Luther’s, which Mendelssohn imposingly 
gives out, in unison, on the trombones ; it is then presented in full harmony, 
and afterwards appears in the allegro, throughout the whole of which it is 
worked with consummate skill, entering fortissimo at the end of a lo 
crescendo, accompanied by florid passages for the stringed instruments, an 
subsequently making itself evident in all sorts of unprepared and unexpected 
manners, but invariably with majestic effect. ‘The meaning of the composer 
in introducing this chorale in so many shapes is almost self-evident ; it is 
the voice of the good angel that, from time ‘to time, encourages ‘wavering 
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humanity, and bids it be strong in faith; an interpretation strengthened, if 
not confirmed, by the movement into which the allegrv, without finishing, 
leads—the agitato in G minor, one of the most passionate streams of melody 
that ever flowed from the pen of Mendelssohn, The agitato suggests a 
despondent and melancholy conditicn of mind, which is interrupted, in 
the second part, by the chorale arriving in a new form, and, as it were, 
straggling to make itself heard. The manner in which this combination, or 
rather combat between the physical and spiritual part of man’s nature, is 
effected, must be regarded as a triumph of ingeruity, even for Mendelssohn, 
of all composers the most ingenious ; the chorale and the agitato continuall 
interrupt each other, so that only snatches of either can be heard, while bot 
are supposed to be going on tegether; the instrumentation is masterly, the 
contrast of the brass and wood instruments, to which the phrases of the 
chorale are allotted, with the wailing tones of the violins and violoncellos, 
being quite indescribable ; nor is the notion of alternating the aamtet and minor 
keys between the chorale and agita/o, so plainly marking the opposition 
between faith and coepeerseney less poetical in conception or less admirable 
in accomplishment. The Adagio Religioso, perhaps the most beautiful slow 
movement ever written by  Mendelssolin, is one continuous expression of 
divine repose, and completely asserts the triumph of religion, and the 
establishment of that state of mind indispensable to sincere and ardent 
devotion. With this the instrumental part concludes. What follows is a 
series of vocal r n choruses, duets,and solos—the words of which 
are selected from various passages in Scripture appropriate to the subject. 
‘This comprises an impressive chorus in two parts, ‘ All men, all things that 
have life and breath, sing to the Lord,’ in which the chorale, now victorious, 
has a very prominent part; a soprano solo, intermingled with chorus in the 
same key, ‘ Praise thou the Lord;’ a recitative and air for tenor, ‘ He 
counteth all your sorrows,’ a melody of exquisite tenderness, followed by a 
chorus in the same key, ‘All ye that cried unto the Lord,’ an intenser 
expression of the same idea; a duet for sopranos, ‘I waited for the Lord,’ in 
which Mendelssohn has almost surpassed himself in a peculiar combination 
of solo voices with chorus that he may be said to have made his own; a 
tenor solo, ‘ The Sorrows of Death,’ which leads to the culminating point of 
the Lobgesang, the tenor recitatives embodying the interrogations and re- 
sponses of the watchmen, ‘Watchman, will the night soon pass?’ &c. (a 
familiar passage in Scripture), and the tremendous chorus, ‘The night is 
departing—the day is approaching,’ which, for grandeur and magnificence, is 
not excelled by any known composition ; a chorale, in seven-part harmony, 
* Let all men praise the Lord,’ without instrumental accompaniments, after- 
wards fully developed in a noble chorus, in which the whole power of the 
orchestra is called into play, while the chorale is sung in unison, with an 
effect quite overpowering ; a duet for tenor and soprano, ' My song shall be 
always thy mercy,’ of a purely devotional character; and lastly, another 
grand chorus in two parts, ‘ Ye nations, offer to the Lord,’ which terminates 
with a masterly and splendid fugue, in the original key, on the words, ‘ Sing 
ye the Lord,’ which gathers force and interest until it is interrupted by the 
re-appearance of the chorale, given out in unison by the trombones, as in the 
first instrumental movement, with a fragment of which, for the entire body 
of chorus and orchestra, the Lobgesang concludes, in a manner equally un- 
affected and sublime.” 


The style in which the choral and instrumental parts of the 
mass and the cantata* were executed conferred infinite credit 
on all concerned, and more especially on Mr. Costa, the new 
conductor, to whom the Sacred Harmonic Society is indebted 
for the vast stride it has recently made in its position as one 
of the greatest musical institutions in the world. With the 
following critical details, also from the Times, we equally 
concur i= 





“The performance of this immensely difficult and elaborate work (the 
Lobgesang,) is a task to dismay the most practised congregation of professors; 
it is, therefore, the higher credit to a body like the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
which numbers so many amateurs among the executants, to have accom- 
plished it so effectively, and with so very tew errors. Of course, this was in 
a great measure due to the vigour and decision of Mr. Costa, who had evi- 
dently committed the score to memory, and to the moral influence which the 
prestige of his name and his known habits of discipline have exercised on the 
preparatory rehearsals. These advantages cannot be over-estimated, and 
were readily understood in listening to a performance of such general excel- 
lence as that of Friday night. The three instrumental movements were 
executed with the utmost energy, and a perfection of detail to which we have 
only lately been accustomed at these weetings. The choruses were admirably 
rendered, almost without an exception, and no words can afford any idea of 
the effect produced by the ‘ Nights depar:ing,’ and ‘Glory and praise to God,’ 
where the chorale is sung in unison, As instances of delicate handling, ouly 
attainable by a good conductor, we might add the rallentando in the first 
symphonic movement, preceding the réprise of the original subject, and the 
gradual and eff ive manner in which the full time of the a/legro was re- 
sumed, The nice obdiga/o points of instrumentation came out, for the most 
part, with the utmost clearness ; instance, among many others, the clarionet 
cadenza, leading to the agitato in G minor, the passages for the bassoon 
in the first allegro, and the phrases for the first horn in the adagio, all of 
which were played with fine tone and decision by Messrs. Lazarus, Baumann, 


* Mendelssohn’s styles the Lobgesang a Sinfonia Cantata,—Kp, 











and Jarrett, ‘the trombones also gave out the chorale witha force and aplomb 
that secured it the desirable prominence and individuality. ‘The wisdom of 
adding a serpent to strengthen the basses in the unaccompanied chorale, is 
questionable; weshould have preferred a few occasional notes on the organ, 
according to the intention of Mendelssohn, and his practice when conducting | 
the Lobgesang. But this admits of discussion. 

“ Of Beethoven’s mass in C, the finest ever composed, which preceded the 
Lobgesang, we have only space to say that we never before heard it more 
effectively, perhaps so effzctively, performed in this country. A selection of 
vocal pieces, which separated the mass from the cantata, was quite unworthy 
such association and the resources of the Sacred Harmonie Society. The solo 
vocalists throughout the evening were the Misses Williams, Messrs. Lockey 
and Bodda. The hall was crowded in every part, and the two great works 
were listened to with continued interest. There were no encores. 

“ Handel’s Israel in Egypt is at length announced for Friday, the 23rd. 
Public curiosity about this master-piece, which has yet to be properly appre- 
ciated, is at its height.” 


If the Jsraet in Egypt come up to general anticipation, it 
will be one of the grandest musical performances ever heard 
in England, or, indeed, in Europe. For our own parts, we 
have small doubt of the issue. Mr. Costa has been diligently 
studying the immortal score of Handel, and the rehearsals 
under him are pretty sure to be efficient. We look forward, 


then, with real delight to Friday, the 23d inst. 





MOZART. 
(Continued from page 82.) 

WE have now to speak of J/ Don Giovanni, the opera which 
is received by all the world as the greatest production of the 
lyric stage, the work which gives the brightest lustre to its 
author’s crown of glory, and the one which, could it have been 
written even by Mozart without the valuable experience accu- 
mulated by him from his previous labours, would have been 
sufficient in itself to win for him the deathless name that will 
be co-eternal with the most poetic of all the arts, the preserva- 
tion of the love for which this opera alone is all enough to 
perpetuate. The particular importance that this work holds, 
and can never cease to hold, in the annals of music, on account 
of its own peculiar excellence, and on account of the influence 
its production had and its existence still maintains upon the 
art, will justify the occupation of more of the limited space 
of these remarks, by the examination of its beauties, than has 
been devoted to the other great legacies of its immortal com- 
poser, 

The story, a very old Spanish legend, had been, when 
Mozart wrote his opera, long familiar to the stage, as a comedy, 
and as a ballet. This familiarity to the public of the subject 
and its conduct, is a most important advantage for an opera 
libretto, since, with the very best enunciation, it is impossible 
for an audience to follow the whole of the words of a musical 
performance, (especially in the concerted pieces in which the 
action of the drama is chiefly developed, and in which, there- 
fore, it is most essential that the sense should be understood) ; 
if they be previously acquainted with the several points of the 
story they are so much the better able to discover, to examine, 
and to appreciate the musical expression, The libretto of 
Don Giovanni has two points of great excellence for its pur- 
pose; it contains many highly dramatic situations, and very 
great breadth and variety in the characters. 

Let us consider separately each of the characters, and 
observe what life and individuality the composer has given to 
all of them. 

First, and chief, there is Don Giovanni, the noble and the 
amorous, who, libertine as he is, has so much of fascinatiun in 
his gay and gallant bearing, so much of valiance in his care- 
lessness of all the evils, natural and supernatural, that beset 
him, so much of amiability of manner and seeming sincerity 
:n all his falsehood and inconstancy, that the audience, though 
they know his frailties, ever delight in his presence, and are 
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no less carried away than are the characters whom he 
addresses by the charm he always spreads around him; they 
feel for him, if not with him, in all his perplexities, so 
completely do the phrases with which Mozart has made him 
express himself, captivate all hearts, and win all hearers. 
Thus we have examples of his passion, the tenderest of tender 
passions in his mouth, (and so very tender in his heart, that it 
melts away under the very next eyebeams that shine upon it,) 
in the duet, “La ci darem la mano,” and in'the serenade, 
“Deh, vieni alla finestra;” of his gaiety and. overflowing 
animal spirits in the song, ‘‘ Fin ch’ han dal vino,” and, indeed, 
everywhere, throughout the whole of the music allotted to 
him ; and of his dauntless valour, a part of the same reckless- 
ness of good and evil that always characterises him, in his first 
scene with the Commendatore—in the last movement of the 
first finale, where all his enemies discover themselves to him 
at the masquerade, and threaten him with the words, “ Tremo, 
tremo, scellerato”—and most of all in the last, the very great 
scene with the statue, and especially when he replies to the 
invitation to sup in return with his ghostly guest.— 


“ Ho firmo il cor in petto, 
Non ho timor, verro.” 


And here we cannot but stop to remark upon the wonderful 
change in the character and the very tone of the music from 
the moment when Don Giovanni takes the hand of the ghost 
in pledge of his engagement, which makes the hearers feel the 
petrifying influence of the supernatural contagion and truly 
shudder with the hero, when, despite his reckless daring, the 
exclamation forces itself from him, “ Ohime! che gelo e questo 
mai?” Then the grand rejection of the statue’s admonition 
to repentance, and his repeated ‘‘ No, no,” in answer to the 
repeated adjuration, and most of all the last bar, in which he 
hurls defiance at fate itself, and jumps all consequences to 
maintain the one predominant feature of his character, his 
steadfast adherence to his once formed resolution making his 
own will paramount to all surrounding accidents, whether of 
good or evil. 

The interest of the subject here carries us into a digression, and 
leads us from examining a particular character to marvel at the 
whole scene to which allusion has just been made. There can 
be no question that this scene is the grandest in the whole 
range of dramatic music, nor can it be doubted by anybody who 
has heard it efficiently executed, that there is something so truly 
awful in its grandeur as to give all the feeling of reality and 
truth to the preeternatural event it depicts, and to approach 
nearer to sublimity in its effect than it is possible to suppose 
that anything can which is not intimately blended with our 
most solemn, religious, and so sacred associations. It is not 
the least wonder in the musical conduct of this extraordinary 
scene, that the three characters concerned are so distinctly 
pourtrayed as to be each always identical; thus, we have the 
terrible grandeur of the Commendatore, the dignified, though 
reckless bearing of Don Giovanni, and the terror of Leporello, 
which would be overwhelming, but for an affection for his 
master superior even to his fears. 

To descend to technicalities, a thing so striking cannot be 
left without mention as the employment of the: trombones 
in this scene, and though we may consider that instrumenta- 
tion is but the colouring of a musician’s ideas, still, as one of 
the great schools of painting depends for its effects wholly upon 
its colouring, so even under this consideration, instrumentation 
may be allowed to hold a large importance in the filling up of 
a musical design. Therefore, it is just to instance the peculiar 
use of these instruments in producing the overpowering feeling 





of mystery, of somewhat out of, and beyond us, throughou- 
this whole scene. In the score of Mozart they are only ine 
troduced in one other situation ‘in the course of the whold 
opera, namely, where the statue speaks in the cemetery; and 
thus a peculiar sound in the orchestra always accompanies the 
voice of this ghostly avenger, which adds much to the identity 
given to the character both by the generally peculiar intervals 
of the voice part, and its wholly unrythmical, but highly de- 
clamatory style, and by the choice of the harmony and form of 
accompaniment. 

This impressive and peculiar effect is considerably lessened 
in the performance of the opera in the present day, by the 
unwarrantable custom, too generally adopted, of introducing 
trombones in the overture, the first finale, and the sestet, 
where, though they may add to the noise, perhaps even to the 
force of the music, they give nothing to the character, at 
least to the character Mozart intended, and Mozart was so 
well able to express, and thus introduced, take away all the 
individuality the composer meant should attach to the only 
situations where he placed them. 

In contemplating this remarkable scene, the observation 
irresistibly suggests itself, that Weber, in his Freischutz, and 
other less eminent composers of musical diablerie, have stu- 
died and profited by Mozart’s great and original conception ; 
indeed, knowing this, who could think upon a similar subject 
and not think similarly? only one with a greater genius than 
Mozart; for whereas this master had the whole world of imagi- 
nation open before him, whoever succeeds him has his great 
example to avoid, and few men of genius with compatible 
judgments would trust themselves to experiments in a field 
when so sure a path lay before them. 

Next in importance, the ever-impatient, all-enduring Lepo- 
rello comes under notice. An excellent good fellow is he in 
his way ;_ but his way is quite his own, equally distinct from 
the good-natured satirical drollery of Figaro, and his some- 
what more sedate, but not less sarcastic, co-humorist, Osmin, 
and from the gay and facetious drollery of Papageno; and it 
is a good lesson on the groundlessness of mortal grumbling to 
see how intolerant he is, from the opening to the close of the 
opera, of all the “ graceless offices” that are put ‘upon him, 
and yet how wilfully, one can scarcely say willingly, he still 
bears all, We are impressed with Leporello’s affection for 
the Padrone, but we feel all the while, that he fears him while 
he Joves him, and we fancy it may be that he is concerned in 
the Don’s misfortunes only inasmuch as himself is a sharer in 
their consequences. Leporello is a humorist too, but a very 
dry one, and he gives us to believe that his pleasantry is more 
the effect of dullness, or simplicity at best, than of any wit 
that he possesses. His character unfolds itself at the rising of 
the curtain, when he stands with his lantern, waiting till 
his master returns from one of his gallantries—an unfortunate 
office of the serving-man that is evidently against his will. 
‘“* Notte e Giorno” he has ever to discharge the same some- 
what questionable and always doleful duty; but when, after 
his measured retrospect of past times, and of the improprieties 
they have witnessed, he energetically resolves to be a gentle- 
man for the future and to serve no more, he yet gives us 
quite to understand from his manner that he intends, for ever, 
to go on in the old way, if only that he may have the satis- 
faction of complaining of it. In the aria, ‘‘ Madamina,” this 
worthy is quite in his glory, telling all the evils of his master 
that his fancy can invent or his tongue can utter, and inly 
exulting in his connection with one of whom so very much 
can be fancied. It is not, however, in his solo music only 
that Mozart has made much of Leporello: his part is a pro- 
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minent feature in the trio at the end of the introduction, when 
the Commendatore dies; and no less so in the finale to the 
first act; and again in the duet with Don Giovanni, “ O, 
statua gentilissima;” and in the admirable supper scene, 
especially that part already cited; but perhaps, more than 
all in the wonderful sestet, ‘* Sola, sola,’’ when, first mistaken 
for his master, he is threatened with the vengeance of all whom 
his master has wronged; and afterwards, when he} declares 
himself, with his truly pitiable appeal for pardon, the astonish- 
ment of all does not lessen his embarrassment. 

But a few words will suffice to draw attention to the 
natural tenderness and gentle simplicity of the country girl, 
Zerlina, so exquisitely expressed in her two arias “ Batti, 
batti, bel. Masetto” and ‘‘ Vedrai carino,” the latter a true 
heart’s balsam for the grievous bodily ills that have been 
inflicted on her Juckless sweetheart, and the former such a 
pure flood of beautiful feeling from the fountain of truth as 
could not but dispel every jealous suspicion of the ‘ bel 
Masetto,” and win forgiveness from a lover the most obdurate, 
whose sympathies it could not fail to awaken, as it ever does 
those of the audience, 

The blunt and homely and very jealous Masetto has a 
character in music no less clearly defined, which is apparent 
in the broken phraseology of his aria ‘‘ Ho capito,’” and always 
recognisable whenever he appears. 

Donna Elvira is a most ingenious conception of the com- 
poser most skilfully carried out. She is the deserted mistress 
of the fickle hero, who is only constant in his inconstancy, 
and pursues him throughout the opera with complaints of her 
injuries, fur more just in themselves than likely to win him 
back again. It is one of the most remarkable features of the 


concerted pieces in which tnis character is engaged, that her 


- part always stands out from the rest, with a phraseology, 
sometimes even a rhythm, quite distinct from that of the 
other characters—most striking instances of which felicitous 
and dramatic treatment occur in the quartet ‘“‘ Non ti fidar,” 
and in the adagio in the first finale, ‘‘ Vendichi il giusto 
cielo,” It is made clearly to appear, however, despite all her 
reproaches, that she has in her disposition the true food of 
love and seed of desire, would her deserter but give her the 
opportunity to manifest them; thus nothing can be more 
amiable than the music allotted to her in the trio, ** Ah, taci, 
ingiusto core,” when she believes him to be returning to her 
repentant, nor more tenderly beseeching than that in the 
sestet ‘* Sola, sola,” when he, in the person of the disguised 
Leporello, is attacked by those who have such just resentment 
against him. 

Don Ottavio is certainly the least exciting character of the 
whole dramatis persone ; but he is not the least effective. 
His general quietness forms a happy contrast to the more 
lively, or spirited, or energetic, or passionate, music of the 
other characters, and the bewitching melody of his most 
lovely aria, ‘Il mio tesoro,” and still more powerfully, the 
wonderful, the unique passage for its irresistible expression 
of the most ardent passion and tender affection, in which, in 
the duet with Donna Anna, he answers the lament of hisbe- 
trothed for her murdered father, 


* Lascia, a cara, la rimembranza amaray 
“ Heri sposo e padre in me,” 


prove him a lover worthy of the great heart of Donna Anna, 

and makes us ever regret that the situations of the drama allow 

no opportunity for the further development of so glowing a 

conception. G. A. Macrarren. 
(To be concluded in our vert.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE SACRED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sim,—The very handsome and disinterested way in which you 
have allowed the correspondence relating to the “‘ Sacred Harmonic 
and the London Sacred Harmonic Societies” to appear in your 
valuable and widely-extended journal, induces me to request the 
— of a corner for a few remarks I wish to make in reply to 
asi ie 

About what regards the origin of the disputes and differences be- 
tween Mr. Surman and the ‘‘ Sacred Harmonic Society,” or properly 
speaking, some of the members of that Society, at present I shail 
abstain from speaking, and notice the results of those disputes, as 
inducing the before alluded to ““ members of the Committee” to get 
up charges for the purpose of ridding themselves of Mr. Surman, 
and which, when prepared, they denominated “grave and serious 
charges.” I ask what were they? Why have they never been 
made public? Your correspondent, ‘‘'T. R.,” alludes to one of 
them—Mrs. Salmon’s affair ; but how does this answer to the 
description, “grave and serious,” given to it by its originators, or 
the object for which it was got up ? Let us investigate. Mr. Surman 
was intrusted with a sum of money voted by the Society to Mrs. 
Salmon, with instructions to pay it over for her use; he received 
two letters from her agents, Mr. Hedgley and Mr. Oxenford, 
requesting him not to pay it but in the way each pointed out, also 
one from Mrs. Salmon, *‘to retain it and all the monies he might 
receive, until certain differences between them had been arranged.” 
As soon as these differences had been adjusted he paid the monies 
to the parties authorised to receive them, and whose receipt for the 
same he holds. This, ‘ T. R.” says, “was not brought forward as 
a charge of dishonesty.” I most distinctly say it was ; but it failed 
to create that impression in consequence of the production of the 
abovenamed letters. What would have been said had Mr. Surman 
paid the money to any person after having received notices not to 
do so, more particularly as the Society had constituted him their 
trustee. As well might it be expected that a receiver in chancery 
would render himself responsible by giving up the funds entrusted 
to him pending an equity decision. This, then, was one of the 
first charges got up to serve as a reason for getting rid of Mr. 
Surman as conductor. It turned out to be false, yet they dismissed 
him. But their party spleen was not fully gratified—they had not 
accomplished all they aimed at; he was still one of the body—he 
still possessed his vote and rights as a member. 

At the last general meeting a second and, as it was thought, an 
unanswerable charge was got up. Your correspondent, ‘‘ T. R.,” 
has so confounded this, the littie book charge, with Mrs. Salmon’s 
affair, that it would appear as if there had been some connection ; 
such, however, is not the case but most certainly is a following 
up of the same system of persecution and bad feeling that originated 
the previous charges—this one being for the purpose of getting rid 
of him as a member, perhaps, that they might be relieved from the 
presence of the man whose appearance at their meeting reminded 
them of injuries unatoned for. The ciiarge by which they hoped 
to carry Mr. Surman’s expulsion as a member was, that he had 
received monies on account of the Society, and had not paid over 
the same. Did it turn out to be so? Certainly not ; gh the con- 
trary, it was proved by the production of the Secretary’s receipt, 
that the default laid with the party bringing the charge. is 
mistake could not have occurred had the Society’s accounts been 
properly kept. Mr. Surman’sfrefutation was most triumphant, and 
had there been a particle of “manly dignity” on the other side an 
ample apology would have been made for the attempt to wound 
Mr. Surman’s feelings, and injure his character. Was this the 
case? By no means; his opponents treated him as if he had no 
feelings as their language and violence fully testified. As a proof 
of their one-sided spirit, 1 appeal to your first page, where the fol- 
lowing words, extracted from the memorial, signed by 139 members 
of the “ Sacred Harmonic Society,” occurs :—‘‘ Dear Sir,— We, 
the undersigned members of the ‘Sacred Harmonic Society,’ feeling 
indignant at the wanton, unjust, and insidious attacks made on 
you,” &c. &c. Let us inquire what those wanton and unjust attacks 
were. ‘The report does not show; “ ‘I’. R.” does not tell us. 
Now, sir, will it be believed that Mr. Surman’s successful refutation 
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of the charges brought against him, and its natural recoil upon the 
head of the party bringing it, is what is termed a wanton, unjust, 
and insidious attack. I think, sir, your readers will admit that it is 
the first time they ever heard of a person proving himself innocent, 
as Mr. Surman so successfully did, being charged with “wanton, 
unjust, and insidious attacks” upon his calumniators, or of his being 
punished for proving himself inn-cent. Yet, strange to say, such is 
the fact. On this disproved charge he was dismissed from member- 
snip, as upon the former disproved charge he was from conductors 
ship. 
fe T. R.” says, towards the latter part of his letter, ‘‘ Mr. Surman’s 
transactions during the past year may have convinced a large 
number of his former adherents that he is no friend of the Society 
of which they are members, and that his expulsion was absolutely 
necessary.” But to make his expulsion just he should have been 
proved to have done something deserving of dismissal, We have 
seen he proved his innocence ;—was there any other charge ? 
None was ever mentioned. Let us take rule 15,—what does that 
say? ‘* That every member, or subscriber, for refusing or neglecting 
to yield a due obedience to the rules and regulations of the Society, 
or for impropriety of conduct at any of its meetings, shall on the 
first occasion be admonished by the President, or some other mem- 
ber of the Committee, and on the second, be expelled from the 
Society.” Have they proved Mr. Surman guilty of any infraction 
of their rules ?—have they proved anything against him fearless of 
contradiction? 1 answer, Vo ;—and that Mr. Surman stands before 
the world free from every charge his enemies have attempted to 
fix upon him, There is one point more, if youcan allow me space. 
“ T. R.” says, “* But the deliberate intentions of Mr. Surman had 
long been fostered in his bosom, of making a public exposure of a 
gentlemen, to whom the Society is under infinite obligatiuns.” 

That this is true I most positively deny, and can prove by 
sending you copies of letters which Mr. Brewer, at the general 
meeting, admitted he had received, but for some reason declined 
attending to; therefore, this public exposure resulted solely from 
Mr. Surman being dragged before the general meeting, and there 
compelled to prove his innocence, through which, as | before suid, 
the charge so unexpectedly recoiled on the head of its promoter. 

I will not further trespass on your kindness, but on a future 
occasion will enlighten your readers on some matters which will 
make the whole affair more intelligible.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Semrer Ipem. 


13th Feb., 1849. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World) 


My Dear Sirz,—It always appears to me (and I trust many will 
agree with me in the opinion), how much music would advance in 
this country if gentlemen would study “ the divine art” theoretically 
and practically, as a part of their education, But as it is, gentle- 
men are often afraid to think that there is anything noble in the 
science of music, and consider it would be as effeminate to study 
it as to learn to sew or stitch ; the consequence is, that ‘‘ The 
Lords of the Creation” are not always capable of appreciating fine 
music. In society, ladies, if they have studied music properly, 
are compelled, in order to amuse their audience, to play waltzes, 
quadrilles, &c. It is much to be regretied that masters are com- 
pelled to teach music improperly, because, pupils will learn so. 
Everything seems to be done by imitation. One might as well 
endeavour to study a language, spelling and pronouncing each word 
after a master, without understanding the translation, as to call it 
the study of music, and not be acquainted with the theory, so as to 
understand combinations, aud the study of singing, especially part 
singing, so as to feel the situation of each sound. You know how 
much these things tend to increase the love for music, and the 
pleasure of listening to it; when the hearer can analyse ‘‘ sounds” 
in the ‘* mind's eye,” follow plan of composition, &c. Therefore, I 
say to all labourers in the true cause—educate! Sterling music 
must then be generally appreciated, and the art will no longer be 
so much looked upon as a trivial ‘‘ ezr-tickler,” rising and falling by 
this and that fashion. And, as I before said, I wish the sterner sex 
would consider music as essential in their education. My long- 
tried friend, Dr. Heldenmeir, of Worksop, Nottinghamshire, at 








his Pestalozzian Establishment for Young Gentlemen, has as'many 
pupils as will be taught music. ‘The Doctor found some’ of ‘the 
parents of his pupils object at first, considering it not essential ; but 
now they all can see the influence of music, in making their sons 
more domesticated, and the pupils are all anxious to learn. | 
should tell you, that Dr. Heldenmeir is so anxious that his pupils 
should learn music, that he hus a music-master resident in the 
house, and an excellent library, at his own expense, ‘They can 
make up alittle orchestra. I have heard them perform Romberg’s 
Song of the “ Bell,” Neukomm’s “ Easter Morn,” &¢., and that with 
the true zest, and nothing uncomfortable to the performers und 
likely to make an audience still more uncomfortable. lt was a 
pleasurable surprise, I assure you. And then the worthy Doctor 
knows that good music requires good eating—and good eating, good 
drinking, (yet “ merry and nie I say, all these things tend to 
make one very harmonious; and with such pleasant reflection, 1 
wish you good night.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
W. H, Hormes. 


36, Beaumont-street, Manchester- square. 





MOLINEUX ¥. TEUTONIUS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,—The spiteful personalities, the ungentlemaaly lan- 
guage, and the gratuitous falsehoods contained in the letter of 
‘Teutonius” against me, have taken me aback considerably. I 
thought that vulgar personalities were in future to be excluded 
from your columns ; and I am deceived. 1 thought that the tone 
of feeling habitual to ‘‘ Teutonivs” was above that of a mere 
fiddler—and I am again deceived. I thought that ‘‘ Teutonius” 
was only capable innocently to propagate the fallacies which arise 
out of his own theory—and I am egregiously deceived, inasmuch 
as that all that he has said in regard to who I am, what 1 am, what 
are my susceptibilities, and my confessions, are so many wilful and 
spiteful misrepresentations. Although I suspected the animus of 
‘* Teutonius” when he stepped out of his way to repeat my 
description of four of the Vogler-derived triads, yet, in my cor- 
respondence about his vicious notions of musical physiology, I 
treated himself as delicately as I would, under the circumstances, my 
most highly-esteemed friend. And how have you permitted himto 
treatme? Why, after having disclosed the cloven hoof, just in 
such a manner as he himself deserves. 

I see that in the so-to-be-understood quotation from Shakspere, 
“ Teutonius” has underlined the word soul, I suppose for the double 
purpose to authorise his borrowed use of the word psychological, 
instead of spiritual ; and to show that my soul is impervious to 
music because I choose not to swallow his badly selected substitute, 
I fancy that a man may have music in his soul without his soul 
being thereby changed into music, just as he may have wine in his 
glass without his glass being thereby changed into wine. If 
Shakspere had written ‘‘ The man whose soul is not of music 
framed,” he had answered the purposes of ‘‘ Teutonius” a little 
more nearly, but, unfortunately for ‘‘ Teutonius,” the word ‘< soul” , 
occurs not in the passage which he pretends to. quote from ‘‘ your 
great Shakspere.” And now what becomes of his reasonings in 
reprobation of my said-to-be materialism ? The desire of “ Teuto- 
nius” that I ea study the works of Chladni, arrives a few years 
out of season. 

The whole of my last letter remains unanswered and unanswer- 
able by ‘‘ Teutonius.” His threat, that he will make some obser- 
vations upon my simple theory,is about as practicable as the threat 
of a clown to overhaul his neighbour’s chronometer. He lacks the 
proper implements, Yours truly, 

J. Mouineox, 
22, Hope-street, Liverpool. 


[We are sorry that our correspondent should feel so indignant ; 
but really those who hit so hard as he ought not to demur ata 
counter hit. We find it impracticable to restrain the ferocity of 
our controversial friends, and must therefore wash our hands of the 
matter, merely re-insisting on the names and addresess of whoever 
favour us with communications. We recommend, however, very 
strongly, greater coolness and more logic to some of our good 
friends.—Ev, M, W.) 
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THE STORY OF THE FAIR BLANAID. 
(Concluded from page 94.) 


xLVI. 


Anp wicked wily Conrigh 
Bore off the maiden bright, 
The rarest ine of the fort, 
The world’s most lovely light. 
Ah me! ah me! that maid so fair 
Should feel his curséd spell, 
That virgin innocence should mate 
With hateful power of hell. 


XLVII. 


Twelve silver moons had vanish’d, 
A year had and gone, 
But still the brave Cuchullain, 
The active chase kept on. 
Thrice had he passed the island, 
From bound to recky bound, 
But yet no welcome traces 
Of fair Blanaid he found. 


XLVIIi. 


over the ccean— 
with coal black 


Twelve birds fl 
Twelve bir 


wings— flyin 
From the wild North Sea as 
Hither like ominous things : 
Hoarse and harsh are their screamings, 
Sharp and shrill they shriek, 
They mutter and croak like guilty 
souls 
As they perch on a mountain’s peak. 


XLIX,. 


Then up rose brave Cuchullain, 
He drew his elk horn bow, 
And the string whirred loud as the 
arrow 
Leapt at its wingéd foe. —_ [wildly 
And the twelve strange birds screech’d 
As up in the air they rose, 
But home to the heart went the arrow, 
And thick the life-blood flows. 


L. 


Down to the earth the arrow 
B Fell with - — bird; 
ever a single in he gave, 
Never a win Fhe otirr'd. 
Horribly shrieked his comrades 
As they saw him tumble dead, 
Up in the dark deep glens of the sky 
With screams of woe they fled, 


LI. 


Then laughed the brave Cuchullain 
As the strange birds took their 


flight, 
Clank’d on his back his quiver 
baer Bs, followed them day and 
night— 
Day and night without ceasing, 


Wherever the sti birds flew, 
Till he passed twelve fertile counties, 
And in each a bird he slew. 
And he rested in Momomia, 
In a forest of old Srabh Bhrin; 
For three whole days the hero dwelt 
Alone in the wild wood green, 


Lil. 


On the fourth day Cuchullain 
Rose from his sylvan lair ; 
And whither and whither shall he go 
In search of the absent fair ? 
For twelve long months had he 
journey’d 
Yet never the nymph had found; 
Oh! lives she still on the happy earth? 
Or sleeps in the cold black ground? 








LI. 


A little bird sang in the forest, 
Perch’d on the shaking spray ; 

Sweetly the little bird chirp’d and sang 
A musical roundelay. 

The little bird lur’d the Chieftain on 
Till the close of a summer's day: 

“ So, follow me stili Cuchullain, 
Nor be thy heart afraid ; 

And I wili show thee the damsel, 
The beautiful Blanaid.” 


LIv, 


By the sweet Fionglais he wander’d— 
That river as crystal clear— 

When he was aware of a soft sad voice 
That rose from an arbour near; 

A voice that like heavenly music 
Stole on his anxious ear. 

And a harp’s low gentle breathings 
Were wafted upon the wind, 

And the song was a song of sorrow— 
The plaint ofa moaning mind. 


LV. 


He look’d on a gorgeous palace } 
Of Orient diamond ; 
It was built by the Prince of Air, 
At a wave of Conrigh’s wand ; 
More light than the sun’s pavilion 
When he sinks in the western skies. 
Ah me! that a song of sorrow 
In halls iike these should rise. 


LVI. 


And it was a song of sorrow, 

The lay of a broken heart, 
Murmur’d to weeping music, 

Artless and void of art. 
Murmur’d to weeping music, 

And blent with tears and sighs— 
Murmur’d to weeping music, 

That drown’d in grief the eyes. 


LVII, 


Oh! who is the gentle damselle, 
That sings such a moving song? 

Oh! who is the craven traitor, 
Hath done such damselle wrong ? 

Out with thy brand, Cuchullain ! 
Flesh well thy biting blade! 

The traitor he is false Conrigh— 
The dame is the fair Blanaid ! 


LVIIL. 


The pillars were made of crystal, 

As white as the whitest snow ; 
They girded the magic palace round— 

One hundred in a row; 

Of glittering gold the portals ; 

The dome of emerald ; 

The mangérs were made of ivory, 

Where fifty steeds were stalled ; 
The lakes were of liquid silver, 

On their breasts were golden boats ; 
And fountains of purest water 
eiiuhiea, he marble throats 

gryphons and wingéd dr; 

Carv’d by enchanted feed 
And under atree, with her golden harp, 

The weeping damselle stands, 


LIX, 


Then outspake brave Cuchullain, 
As he fell on his bended knee : 
“0, ladye! I am thine own true lord, 
Smile gently down on me, 
And fly with me from this traitor— 
And fly with me from thrall— 
And thou shalt sit in my palace, 
And rule my chieftains all !” 





Lx. 


Then spake the startled damselle : 
“Grant Heaven, thou dearest knight, 
That I! were with thee on the saddle 


ree, 
Equipped for a speedy flight! 
That I Were away from false Conrigh, 
Whose love my soul detests.” 
The tears they fell from her sweet eyes 
Into her roseate breasts. 


LXI. 


“Oh! where is now my father? 
My mother that tended me, 

When I was a little innocent babe, 
And nursed upon her knee ? 

And where are all my brothers— 
My brothers that lov’d me well? 

And where are my gentle sisters ? 
All—all in the narrow cell !” 

Down on the grass the damselle fair 
In swoon of sadness fell, 


LXIIL, 


Then outspake brave Cuchullain : 
“ Mine own beloved Blanaid, 

Fly hence with me this moment, 
Nor stand thou thus dismay’d. 

Mine shalt thou be—mine only— 
In gentle bower and hall, 

With valiant knights to tend thee, 
And wait on thy gentle call.” 

“No, no,” quoth the damselle, weeping, 
“ Not now bethink of flight, 

*T were vain to ‘scape false Conrigh, 
Cloth’d in his magic might. 

But hearken, dear Cuchullain, 
Heed well the words I say— 

Gather thy forces far and wide, 
And, on the thirtieth day, 

Encamped in yonder forest, 
Watch well the river clear, 

When its stream runs white, with main 

and might 

Charge, as thou hold’st me dear, 

For I will lull false Conrigh 
To — in that same hour ; 

And I will hide his mantle grey, 
And sword of demon power. 

Ten thousand of thy chieftains 
Were vain against his charm ; 

Ten thousand of thy chieftains 
Would melt before his arm,” 

She said—and then stood silent; 
He kiss’d her lily-white hand, 

And went his way rejoicing 
To the king of all the land. 


LXIIl. 


Thirty days have passed and gone, 
And brave Cuchullain lies 

With a band of chosen Chieftains, 
Concealed from prying eyes. 

He lies in the oaken forest, 
In the trees and tall thick grass 

That grows in emerald richness, 
Beside the clear Fionghlais. 


LXIV. 


Thirty days have passed and gone, 
False Conrigh is in og 

And by his side the fair Blanaid 
Doth anxious vigil keep. 

She hath stolen his magic mantle, 
She hath stolen his magic sword, 

She pants for the happy moment 
That will bring her soul’s adored. 

A little footpage then enters 
Softly on tiptoe ; 

And he gives her a golden token,— 
“ Thine errand well I know.” 

She spake, and swiftly gliding, 
On the waters brink she stood, _ 

Andover its banks she pour’d the milk 
Till it whiteneu the clear cold flood, 





And the Knight and his anxiou 
Chieftains 
Leapt from the shaggy wood. 
On like the rush of a tempest 
The mighty warriors came— 
On like the sweep of a tempest dark 
With thunder girt and flame ; 
Into the sleeping palace 
Like some wild sea they roll ; 
Cuchullain took false Conrigh’s life,— 
The demons took his soul. 


LXv. 


They burned the magic palace, 
They burned the magic books, 
They Teft the crumbling towers and 
walls 

To the wolves, and kites, and rooks, 
But the demon sword and 

Woven of dusky grey, 
A flying dragon bore them 

Up through the air away. 


LXVI. 


And now the brave Cuchullain, 
Hath carried his fair Blanaid 
To his own good moated fortress, 
And there the lovers stayed. 

In a rosy dream of gladness 
Their happy moments flow, 
They heed not the coming evil, 
The dark impending blow. 


LXVII. 


Feicceirtne, Conrigh’s minstrel, 
An oath of dread he swore, 
That he would seek the damselle 
Twelve times the island o’er. 
And if he found the damselle, 
He swore that she should die; 
Then mutter’d he low a wondrous 
spell, 
And there were sounds of joy in hell, 
And tears in heaven on high. 


LXVIIL, 


And over the beauteous island 
Feirceirtné travelled long, 

In the palace hall his harp he struck, 
Or poured the bardic song. 

To many a knight and ladye 
The wandering mistrel play'd; 

But found not yet the one he sought— 
The beautiful Blanaid. 


LXIx, 


Six times o’er the green-fac’d island, 
The fierce Feirceirtné pass’d, 

Sharp and sure wherever he went ; 
His vengeful looks were cast. 

Six times he missed the damselle, 
Yet never he felt despair— 

He followed her like a vulture 
That snuffs tle blood in the air. 


Lxx. 


Till, on a summer evening, 
In the rich and golden Tight,’ 
A gallant companie he spied, 
On Rinchin Beara’s height ; 
A troop of fairest ladyes, 
With many mi apron J knight. 
And, shining midst these ladies, 
As shines the queen-like moon, 
Stood fair Blanaid—the minstrel, 
Feirceirtné, marked her soon, 


1XXI. 


Like a fair courteous minstrel, 
Feirceirtné climb’d the height— 
Like a fair courteous minstrel, 


He played for dame and knight. 
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Slowly he mov’d to the damselle, 
And lowly still he bow’d— 

So moves to a star of splendour 
A thunder-laden cloud. 

And now he stands beside her, 
And now he clasps her tight ; 

The damselle scream’d as the minstrel 
Leapt from the dizzy height. 

The damselle and the minstrel, 
They perished on that day, 

Their bodies are dash’d to piecés, 
Their souls are passed away ! 


The strain was like the thrush’s note, 
Heard in sequester’d Sgail, 

Or like the blackbird’s chorus sweet, 
In Setter-legh’s lone vale. 


LXXIL 


On the brow of the lofty mountain 
Stood beautiful Blanaid, 
Rapt in a trance of transport soft, 
s false Feirceirtné play’d, 





FINIs. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Avuser’s opera of Zanetta ; ou, jouer avec le Feu, was pro™ 
duced on Monday night, for the first time in this country 
Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and suite, attended, and remained till the end 
of the performances. The house was crowded by a brilliant 
and fashionable assembly. 

Zaneita was brought out at the Opera Comique in 1840, 
Madame Cinti Damoreau and M. Couderc sustaining the prin- 
cipal characters. Its success was equivocal ; Cinti Damoreau 
was found too old for the character, and the grace and facility 
of her vocalisation, which remained unimpaired till the end of 
her career, were not considered enough to atone for the want 
of those charms of youth and person, which play so conspi- 
cuous a part in the drama. Nevertheless, every where else 
but in Paris, Zanetla has been a favcurite opera, although it 
has never been cited as one of the happiest inspirations of its 
composer. The libretto, the united production of Scribe and 
St. Georges, though it may not possess the wit and bustle of 
the Ambassadrice and Le Domino Noir, is pretty and interest- 
ing. An outline of the plot may be given ina few words, 
The action takes place at Palermo, about the middle of the 
last century. Nisida, Princess of Tarento, and sister of 
Charles VI. of the Two Sicilies, is secretly attached to Ro- 
dolphe de Montemart, the King’s favourite, who returns her 
attachment. Mathanasius de Warendorf, physician and coun- 
sellor of the Elector of Bavaria, who has come to Palermo to 
solicit, for his master, the hand of the Princess in marriage, 
suspects the intrigue with Rodolphe, and imparts his suspi- 
cions to the King. The Princess, apprehensive of discovery, 
and guessing by the King’s manner that:there is some danger, 
seeks an interview with Rodolphe, and suggests, as a cloak to 
their own intimacy, that he shall make professions of attach- 
ment to some other person, undertaking to spread the rumour 
of his supposed amour throughout the court. Rodolphe, with 
some hesitation, consents, and the object of his feigned love 
is fixed upon in Zanetta, daughter ef the principal gardener 
belonging to the Royal Palace, whose persona! attractions, in 
spite of her humble birth, are sufficient to give a colour of 
reality to the transaction. But it turns out that Zanetta is as 
fascinating as she is beautiful, and in a very short time, what 
was at first a joke, becomes a serious fact, and Rodolphe ends 
by being passionately in love. His feeling is reciprocated on 
the part of the pretty jardinitre, and an elopement is pro- 
posed and agreed to. Meanwhile Mathanasius has disclosed 
the pretensions of his master, the Elector of Bavaria, to the 
King, who consents to the match, and makes known his 
resolution to his sister. The princess, terrified, obtains a 
meeting with Rodolphe, explains her situation and proposes 
immediate flight with him, as the only possible means 
of escape. Rodolphe, perplexed, has no alternative but to 
confess his attachment for Zanetta, which he does, falling 





upon his knees before the Princess, pressing her hand 
to his lips, and imploring her pardon. + At this critical mo- 
ment, Zanetta, the King, and Mathanasius’ simultaneously 
enter. The King, with royal indignation, is on the point of 
giving full vent to his displeasure, when Zanetta explains to 
him that the elopement was to take place with herself, which 
Rodolphe confirms, adding, that having confided this secret to 
the Princess, and won her approval of his choice, he had 
thrown himself upon his knees before her, and kissed her 
hand, in the warmth of his gratitude. The King, observing 
the troubled demeanour of his sister, still doubts, and resolved 
to catch, as he thinks, Rodolphe in his own trap, proclaims 
his entire approval of his marriage with Zanetta, and to 
obviate all difficulties, creates her a Baroness upon the spot, 
enforcing thé Princess's joint signature to the contract. Ro- 
dolphe and Zanetta are enchanted, the King’s dignity srests 
unsullied, and the Princess Nisida alone is disappointed; she 
makes up for lost love, however, by indulging in impromptu 
dreams of ambition, and consents to accompany Mathanasius, 
as the future spouse of the Elector of Bavaria. 

The music which the inexhaustible Auber has supplied for 
this pleasant little drama is of the lightest possible texture. 
It displays no great share of that artistic ingenuity which is 
remarkable in so many of his operas, and which we have 
recently had to eulogise so unreservedly. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of any striking evidences of deep conception and 
musician-like development, there are qualities that still entitle 
it to consideration, and must ever captivate the large majority 
of hearers. Though the melodies, for the most part, bear a 
strong family resemblance to many others that have proceeded 
from the same fountain, they are purely and unconditionally 
Auber’s; and therefore cannot be taxed with imitation. The 
form of the concerted pieces and finales, though emall and 
carré,—to employ an expressive Gallic term,—is at the same 
time clear and intelligible, while what is wanting in elaborate 
construction is in part atoned for by ‘piquant instrumentation. 
In Zanetia, as in other operas, the orchestra is Auber’s sauve- 
garde, dressing up barren thoughts in such bright colours, that, 
like certain demireps, they pass for younger and fresher than 
they are, if they cannot altogether be accepted as virgin- 
melodies. As an example of this, let us cite Zanetta’s first 
air, ‘* Voici la jardiniére,” in which a tune of no character or 
novelty becomes as fascinating as the most irresistible of co- 
quettes. Here we have the Fra Diavolo barcarole hashed up 
for the twentieth time, and yet so tasty—spicy—juicy—that 
we swallow it with unleavened gratification. 

[It is true that Mdlle. Charton—the charming Malle. Char- 
ton—herself more irresistible than music in its most coquettish 
mise—has much to answer forin the pleasure with which these 
couplets are received. What ears so dull that would not 
eagerly drink in a tune that issues from those ruby gates, her 
lips! Let the melody be ever so poor, it becomes rich and 
clogged with sweets by the passage. | 

Excuse the parenthesis, reader; it was an involuntary 
effusion. Another example of the same kind of adventitious 
or artificial attraction may be cited in the romance of Zanetta, 
‘* Dans ces magnifiques jardins.” Here we find an air that 
presents not a single turn that Auber has not used fifty times 
over; and yet the orchestration is so happy, that we are forced 
to accept it with open arms. 

[But not alone to the orchestra must the success of these 
couplets be attributed. Picture to yourself, reader, the pret- 
tiest picture in the world. Draw first, in your mind's eye, 
Malle. Charton, and you will have made a handsome beginning, 
Then let your imagination dress up Mdlle. Charton in the cos- 
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tume of a bergere de trumeaux, of Watteau, or Boucher, or 
Lancret—the first is the best. Lastly, let your mind’s ear 
hear a voice—which, if you have not heard, you have not 
heard the only voice that vibrates with some of those sympa- 
thetic beats of which Alboni’s is the fundamental tone—let 
your mind’s ear hear a voice come out from the mouth of the 
pretty bergere of your reverie, singing no matter what suites 
de sons, and you will hug the melody as though you were 
hugging the shepherdess, its laughing shalt 

Excuse this parenthesis, reader, it was an involuntary 
effusion. Another example of the same kind of adventitious 
or artificial attraction may be cited in the couplets of Zanetta, 
(always of Zanetta), “‘ A vous, monseigneur,” which, though 
as old as the hills in which exist the mines of Auber’s tune, 
is set off by the orchestral accompaniments like a young bride 
qui s’est fait belle pour plaire a son mari, whom she wants to 
coax into some unusual extravagance. 

[But not only to the orchestral accompaniments do these 
couplets owe their charm. It was Zanetta, it was Malle. 
Charton, giving away flowers, with a grace indescribable, that 
made the melody flow so smoothly and sparkle so “ sheenly,” 
as the poets say. | 

Once more pardon, reader, the parenthesis. These romances, 
or ballads, or couplets, or airs, whichever they may be called, 
are tolerably good specimens of the kind of songs with which 
Zanetta abounds. Of the rest of the music we have given our 
general impression in the preamble. 

The performance of the opera was for the most part 
admirable. Mdlle. Charton was perfection. Her acting was 
that of a thoroughly accomplished artiste; the natveté which 
is the element of Zanetta’s character was embodied with 
charming simplicity, and the changes from gaiety to melan- 
choly, from smiles to pouting, and vice versd, were as natural 
as though they had been real. Mdlle. Charton found an 
admirable co-operator in Coudere, with whom it must be a 
pleasure for an intelligent actress to come in contact. In 
his way Couderce is a sort of Elliston, and produces electric 
effects by a look, a start, or a word. The scene in the finale 
of the second act, where Zanetta is perforce locked up in 
Rodolphe’s chamber, and Rodolphe gallantly and honourably, 
though much against his inclination, makes his escape out of 
the window, was inimitably acted by both artists, who were 
recalled before the curtain amidst a tumult of applause. 
About Mdlle. Charton’s singing we have only one word ; it 
was irreproachable throughout, 

The other parts of the opera were thus filled:—The Princess 
Nisida, Mdlle. Guichard ; Mathanasius, M. Buguet; Charles 
VI., M. Soyer. These artistes exerted themselves most 
zealously, and with proportionate success. 

We shall return to this opera of Zanetta, about which, and 
about Mdlle. Charton, and about M. Couderc, we have much 
more to say. By the way, the overture is one of Auber’s 
prettiest bagatelles. The band plays it capitally. 

Some one-act pieces have been produced, but these, and 
Malle. Garrick, who has appeared in a vaudeville, we shall leave 
to our excellent collaborateur, J. de C., whose pen we have sg 
unworthily wielded this week. 





MR. STERNDALE BENNETTS’ SOIREES. 

Ws have elsewhere cited the opinion of the Morning Herald, 
with which we entirely concur, about Mr. Bennett and this soirée. 
We have, therefore, nothing more to do than append the pro- 
gramme, which, though from beginning to end of a quiet 
character, was a model programme in its way. 





'PART I. 
ates (G a hi 5) ; ere oe Riise. 
Exercises—For the Clavec'n af io tide 
Lesson—For the Harpsichord P 
Scena—“ Ah Perfido” ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Trio—In B flat—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
PART II. 
Selections from Pianoforte Works pigs . 
Two Songs . P ‘ e ° ° + « Mendelssohn, 
Terra con Variazoni—Pianoforte and Violoncello , Mendelssohn, 

Mr. Bennett in his playing exhibited those qualities which 
have raised him to the highest eminence achievable by an exe- 
cutant. His most masterly performances were the selections 
from Bach and Handel, and those from his own works. From 
Bach he played two gavottes in B minor and D, and two pas- 
sepieds, in B minor-and B major. From Handel he chose the 
magnificent E minor fugue in the Suites de Pieces, a piece of 
no less difficulty than beauty. The gems from his own works 
were three—a delicious little Introduzione e Pastorale in A 
(Op. 28), the Andante in D, from his first book of Six Stu- 
dies, and the Allegro Grazioso in A, the three resolving them- 
selves naturally and gracefully into a very agreeable sonata, 
These, we need hardly say, were executed to perfection by Mr, 
Bennett. 

Signor Piatti, who undertook the violoncello parts in the 
sonata, trio, and Tema con variazioni, played them all with 
the highest finish and most masterly ease. In tone, ex- 
pression, and execution this violoncellist is equally endowed ; 
and it is not too much to say, that in our times his superior 
has not been known. 

Mr. Dando evinced his usual classical style and correct 
execution in the violin part of the trio, which could not have 
been played more effectively. 

Beethoven’s scena is too arduous for Mrs. Noble, the 
vocalist of the evening; but the two delicious songs of Men- 
delssohn,— “‘ The Violet,” and ‘‘Shepherd’s song,” she 
sang charmingly. She was compelled to repeat the last. 

Mr. Bennett accompanied the vocal pieces. 

The room was filled with amateurs of the right sort, and 
many distinguished musicians were observed among the 
audience. 


} Bach and Handel, 


Beethoven. 
Mozart. 


W. 8. Bennett, 





' MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jenny Linp.—An application was made to ‘‘ the Nightingale,” 
to sing at a concert for the combined benefit of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, the Royal Society of Female Musicians, the Choral 
Fund, and the Royal Academy of Music, but the engagements of 
the fair vocalist would not permit her to comply with the request. 

Amrens.—Persiani and Lablache gave a concert here, on their 
passage to London. ‘Teresa Milanollo succeeded them with 
another. Both were highly successful. 

Moscueres.— This highly distinguished composer and pianist has 
arrived in London, where he intends to stay for a short time, ona 
visit to a near member of his family. Mr. Moscheles, who is 
looking in excellent health, was present ut the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, at Exeter Hall, and also at Sterndale 
Bennett’s first soirée, on Monday. 

Tue Rounp, Catcu, anp Canon Crus dined at the Freemason’s 
Tavern last Saturday, when several compositions were sung by 
Messrs. Francis, King, Gray, Baruby, Bennett, Land, H. Gear, 
French, Bradbury, and Phillips. 

Cart Deicuman, the clever Belgian violinist, has arrived in 
London for the season. 

Tue Nervupas.—This clever family, having lately given suce 
cessful concerts in several towns of Germany, are on their 
way to Brussels, en route for England. We heard these youthful 
artists last year in Berlin play Mayseder’s j ag cm trio in A flat, in 
a highly finished style:—Amalie Neruda (pianiste), Wilhelmine 
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Neruda (violinist), Victor Neruda (violoncellist), But Wilhel- 
mine, who appears to be not more than nine years of age, is the 
most talented ; she. promises to be another Milanollo, Nothing 
can be more expressive than her interpretation of Ernst’s beautiful 
Elegie, or more fanciful than her performance of his famous Car- 
nival de Venise. We shall be much pleased to have an opportunity 
of hearing the Nerudas again ; they are likely to attract consider- 
able attention in the musical world of London.—(From a Corre- 
spondent.) 

Wepwespay CoNcerts.—The thirteenth concert was crammed 
to suffocation. The vocalists were Misses Dolby, Lucombe, Poole, 
and Nelson, Mrs. A. Newton, Master Sloman, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Leffler, J, Binge, and Mr. Braham the elder, The instrumentalists 
were Miss Kate Loder, Mr. Willy, and Mr. Pratten. The 
sclection was from Tancredi, beginning with the overture. Mr. 
Willy’s violin solo, composed on “ O, no, we never mention her,” 
expressly for him by Mr. E, Perry, was a very admirable per- 


formance, and was repeatedly applauded. Kate Loder played the | pgaani 


two last movements of Weber’s difficult concerto in E flat to 

rfection, and was well accompanied by the orchestra. Mr. 
Pratten’s flute solo was a graceful and astonishing display of 
mechanism ; nor was the style amenable to criticism. Both these 
were greatly applauded, and deservedly. Among the miscellaneous 
vocal pieces two songs, “ Rock’d in the cradle of the deep,” 
(Knight) and “ Live and let live” (Nelson), both sung by the 
immortal Braham, created a furore, and the latter was encored. 
Mr. Sims Reeves received and well merited a similar honour for 
his chaste and expressive delivery of a graceful and musician-like 
serenaile, ‘‘{Meet me, dearest,” composed for him bythe clever and 
vivacious little Lavenu, and sung for the first time. The cele- 
brated duct “ All’s well,” by Braham and Reeves, “ the thunderers,” 
produced the greatest sensation ; the singers would not accept 
the encore, however, but bowed their acknowledgments, 
Miss Nelson was encored in John Barnett’s very pretty and 
unprecedently popular, ‘ Rise gentle moon,” and Mr. Leffler also 
in a spirited song, ‘‘ The Reefer,” written for him by Mr. Rockstro, 
and given for the first time. Master Sloman has a good treble 
voice, and sang the duet, “ My pretty page,” with Mrs. A. Newton 
exceedingly well, Mrs. A, Newton, with Mr. Wells, flute obligato, 
obtained another encore in Bishop’s “ Lo, here the gentle lark.” 
We cannot specify any more miscellaneous vocalisms. Among the 
instrumentalisms, Mendelssohn’s superb Wedding March, from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, and Auber’s_ sparkling overture to 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, were well played by Mr. Willy’s 
Concert Orchestra, besides the usual instrumental finale, which we 
never stay to hear, thereby saving the necessity of listening to half- 
a-dozen more ballads of the purely old school. We ought to have 
noticed Miss Dolby’s English version of “ Di tanti palpiti,” in the 
Tancredi, which was sung in a manner that would have done 
honour to Alboni herself. Miss Lucombe’s * Ah come dolce” 
(also Englished), and the duet between the two ladies, merited 
commendation. Mr. Stammers is pocketing all the money. Bravo, 
Mr, Stammers ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Manietra.—* My Sister Dear,” the song alluded to, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Braham into Masanicllo, but does not belong 
to the music of that opera, Jt was composed by Auber, but 
whence abstracted we do not know. 

Teotonius, R. S., S. T., and other communications are un- 
avoidably postponed till next week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXETER HALL, 


WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 
THE FOURTEENTH CONCERT, 


fname THE LAST BUT ONF OF THE SeERtES,) will be held 

-On WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 2lst., at which 

Mr. BRAHAM (the Elder), Mr. BRAHAM (the Younger), 
AND Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


ill appear, together with other distinguished artistes. For Programme see 
e Times of Monday next. Tickets frank 2s., Reserved Seats 4s., Stalis 78., 
may be had of Mr. SraAMMgRs, 4, K:xeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


ST. TAMES’S FPREATRE. 

Mr. MiTcHELL has the honour to refer to the ineressiog. attraction of the 
present OPERATIC ENTERTAINMENT. To meet the numerous appli- 
cations for the repetition of certain Operas, the production of which has elicited 
such efhthusiastic approval, he begs to announce the following arrangements for 
the succeeding Representations :— 

MONDAY NEXT, February 19, will be repeated, by particular desire, 
AUBER’s Opera of 
LE DOMINO NOTR, 
Angele, Mdlle. CHARTON. | Horace, M. COUDERC. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, February 21, being Ash Wednesday, there will be no 


formance. 
FRIDAY NEXT, February 23, Boieldieu’s celebrated Opera, in three Acts, 


LA DAME BLANCHE, 
And on Monpay, February 26th, will be produced, for the first time in this 
country, Grétry’s popular Opera, in three Acts, 
RICHARD CG@UR DE LION, 

In addition to the favourite One Act Opera of CONCERT A LA COUR, 

The principal Characters in these Works being sustained by Mdlle, Charton, 
adlle. Guichard, M. Couderc, and M. Bonnamy. 
AUBER’s favourite Opera of L’AMBASSADRICE will be repeated on 
WEDNESDAY EveNING, Fesruary 28th. 
Due notice will be given of the next representation of 
ZANETTA; ou, JOUER AVEC LE PEWUV. 
Boxes and Stalls at MircHELL’s Library, 33, Old Bond-st., and at the Box-office- 


Herr LABITZKY, 
Composer of the Elfin Waltzes, &c., and Director of the Musical Carlsbad, has 
the honour to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that he will shortly 
arrive in London for the Season. 


NEW WALTZES BY HERR LABITZKY. 


THE AMALIEN, SEELEN SPIEGEL, TUNNEL, AND 
HERESTBLUMEN WALZER, 
By LABITZKY, 
For the Piano, price 3s, each, repeatedly performed by the Queen’s Band, and in 
the presence of Her Most Gracious Majesty, ‘These beautiful Waltzes are as 
original and as fresh as the Author’s Die Elfin Walzer. Also twenty other new 
Sets, by Labitzky and Strauss. 
London; R. COCKS & Co,, 6, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to Her Majesty. 


TO CLERGYMEN, &c. 
WARREN’S CHANTER’S HAND-GUIDE. 


One of the most simple and perfect methods we have met with towards '* 
fecting the chanting in our places of worship. Clergymen of ali denominat’ 
should recommend this Hand-guide to their congregations, as there can be no ex- 
cuse for the many complaints heard of in parectial psalm-singing, and this work 
in existence. Mr. Joseph Warren has, in this trifle, done more for the cause of 
sacred singing than any work hitherto published. From the cheapness of price, 
it must come into general use throughout the land.”-—Vide the Era. 

Price 2d.—Postage free, 4d. 
London; R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington-street; and of 
all Musicsellers and Booksellers, 














Valuable Musical Library, Pianofortes, and other Musical 
Instruments. 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON,’ 


(Successors to Mr. Fletcher,) 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, February 19th, 
and two following days, at Une o'Clock most punctually, the valuable 


MUSICAL LIBRARY 


of an eminent Professor; including many of the rarest Theoretical Works, 
together with a choice selection of the Works of the great Masters, and a 
matchless copy of Handel’s complete Works, edited by Dr. Arnold; also, 
Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncellos, Flutes, &c. 

May now be viewed. Catalogues will be sent on application. 





enteen elegant Pianofortes, the remaining 8 
~ Messrs. Allison, Bankrupts. + cad 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Frepert , will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, (by order of the Assignees,) on 
TUESDAY, February 20th, at Three o’Clock most punctually, 

SEVENTEEN PIANOFOR TES, 
Horizontal, Grands, Cabinets, Semi-cabinets, and Cottages, in elegant Rose - 
wood, Walnut-wood, Maple, and Mahogany Cases. — The whole are of 
Messrs, Allison’s manufacture, and constitute the remaining portion of their 
Stock. Also, a Doubie-Action Harp, by Erard.—- May now be viewed. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


8: EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, . . . Mr. COSTA. 
On FRIDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 23rd, will be performed, 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Birch, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
The Band and Chorus will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers. 
Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 5s. each, may be had of the principal Music- 


sellers; at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall; or of Mr. Bow ey, 
53, Charing Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


MESSRS, R, COCK'S 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“MUSIC AND HER SISTER SONC.” 

A new and lovely Vocal Duet. Words by Rran—the Music by STEPHEN 
Gover. ; 2s,6¢. This bids fair to be as popular as his duets—‘* What are 
the Wild Waves Saying?” “ A Voice from the Waves,” Answer to ditto; and, 
“ Tell me, where do Fairies dwell ? ” 23.64. each. f 


London: R. COCKS and Co., and all Masicsellers. 


COCKS’ NATIONAL TUTOR FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE:. 

Followed by thirty-six favourite airs, fingered and selected from the work’ 
of Czerny, Labitzky, and Strauss, with eight chants, &c,, by JAMES CLARKE» 
containing sixty-two pages, price 2s. 6d, This is the cheapest and most useful 
piano tutor ever offered to the public. ‘ 1 
London: R, COCKS & Co., & of all Musicsellers & Booksellers. 


A New edition of Clarke's Catechism of Music, 1s. 














“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING” 

Words bv J. E. CARPENTER, music by STEPHEN GLOVER—the answer to 
ditto, “A Voice from. the Waves;” words Ryan, music by STEPHEN 
GLover — “ Music and her Sister Song;” words by RYAN, music by 
STEPHEN GLoverR; and his celebrated duet, “Tell me, where do Fairies 
dwell?” 2s.6d. each. Of What are the Wild Waves Saying?” the Morn- 
ing Herald writes — There.ig a beauty in.the flow of the air, and the swelling 
undulation of thé accompaniment, which enchains the listener, and haunts his 
memory.” 


London: BR. COCKS and Co., and of all Musicsellers. 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE PJANOFORTE. 

Thirteenth edition, to which has been added, “ The Christian Pilgrim,” by 
Crane, Anthem, “I was glad,” . CRATHERN, and “ I will arise,” for one or 
more voices, arranged: by JouN Bisnop; in all, 42 pages, large folio size. 
Price, only 4s. “ The cheapness of the present work, combined with the 
matter, bas left all competitors with it in the background.””—Vide Era. 

London, published only by Messrs. COCKS & Co. 
ALSO, COCKS’ MUSICAL ALMANACK FOR 1849. Price ls. 


BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC-WARREN’S 


EDITION. 

The musical world is respectfully informed that this invaluable Collection 
of Cathedral Music (under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert) will be ready in a few days. It contains, besides the whole of 
the original work; additional Services and Anthems, an Organ Accompaniment, 
a Life and Portrait of D&. Boyce, and Memoirs of the Composers, in three 
yy volumes/1,100 pages: Price to subscribers, £4 14s. 6d. ; non-subscribers, 

NS. . ’ 
London: R.COCKS and Co., 6, New Burlington-street. 
The subscription list will remain open, till the 28th inst, 


Signor M ARRAS’s NEW WORK on SINGING, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


TWELVE LEZIONE DI CANTO, 


DI GIACINTO MARRAS. 

A Pro; ye Study for perfecting the Voice, the Pronunciation, the Style, and 
Expression ; Exercises, Modulations, &c., with Words. Poetry by G. Rosserri, 
Sitvio Pgtiico, and CarLo Pepout. Price 15s. 

May be had of Signor MARRas, 2, Kensington Gore, Hyde Park; and of the 
Publishers, LEADER and COCK, 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 

















Now Publishing, price 5s., 
SONGS FOR SUMMER HOURS. 


WORDS BY. MRS..HEMANS, : 

Permission hay pom. Kiedy granted 7, her Sister, f 

The Music composed by RICHARD HOFFMAN ANDREWS, and dedicated, by i 
especial permnission, to Mdlle. JENNY LIND. 4 

London: J. WILLIS, New Bond Street. Manchester: R. ANDREWS 
4, alatine Buildings ; where may be had a few Extra Subscription j 
*§ Songs of the Sabbath,’’ elegantly bound and lettered, 7s. td. each. 2 














Now Ready, Price 7s. 6d. 
THE PSALMS AND CHANTS, 
DEDICATED TO MENDELSSOHN, 
By WILLIAM GLOVER, Acthor of “ Jerusalem.” 
To be had of NovenLo, Hime, and PickeRiIne; and the AUTHOR, 
5, Stanley Terrace, Manchester. 













Now Ready, price 4s., cloth, gilt edges, 


MUSINGS OF A MUSICIAN. 


By HENRY C. LUNN, Esq., Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIUN. 
“ This is a verv agreeable book, and only requires to be known to be popular,’’=» 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 


H. HURST and Co., 27, King William Street, Strand, 


MUSICAL CLASSES, 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
A CLASS wiil assemble EVERY MONDAY EVENING, from 8 to 10 
precisely, for the practice of CLasstcaL ConcERTED PiEces, Opgras, &c., i 
Conducted by Mrs, StepHEN CHAMBERS, and assisted by Miss SARA bi 
FLoweR, at 32, Newman Street, for Ladies and Gentlemen. Terms, £2 2s. 
per Quarter. 

A PUBLIC PERFORMANCE will take place on the FIRST DAY OF 
EVERY MONTH, when the Friends of the Subseribers will be invited. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


\76, HARLEY STREET. 

This elegant Suite of Rooms, which has been entirely redecoratéd and 
newly-fitted, may now be engaged, on moderate terms, for Morning or 
Evening Concerts, Private Classes, &e,, &c, 

Applications for Terms to be made, by letter, to the Manager, 76, Harley 
Street, or 214, Regent Street. 


MUSIC COPYING SIMPLIFIED. 


FITCH'S IMPROVED LEGER-LINE MUSIC. 
11, BUDGE ROW, WATLING STREET. 
Entered at Stationers’ Halt. 
W. FITCH begs to apprise the Public, that in order to facilitate the labour 
of Professors and Amateurs, in copying Music, he has introduced between the 
ordinary staves yery faint leger lines, ta receive the ascending and descend- 
ing notes, thus securing great neatness and avoiding confusion. A line is also 
furnished for receiving the words fer Vocal Music. 
These additional lines are printed in the faintest manner, so that, while 
they are sufficiently distinct to be legible, they in no way interfere with the 
ordinary staves. 
Those in the Profession to whom this improvement has been submitted, 
have expressed their highest admiration of it. 
It may be had in reams and five-quire parcels, and is also made up in 
books of the usnal sizes, and at a price very little exceeding that of the 
present ordinary Music. 
Sold by all Musicsellers, Stationers, Booksellers, and at the Office of the 
Musical World. 


Mademoiselle JENNY LIND 


AT THE 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Madame DULCKEN, 


(Pianiste to Her Masesty,) has the honour to announce that she will give a 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


AT THE ABOVE ROOMS, 


On TUESDAY, FEBRUARY tue 20rTn, 4 
On which occasion MDLILE. JENNY LIND will sing several of her most cele- i 
brated arias, &. MADAME DULCKEN will play MENDELSSOHN’s SECOND i 
Granp Concerto, and will be assisted by ot very eminent talent. The 
Orchestra will be numerous and select. 
ConpucTor, - - - Mr. BALFE. 

A few Stalls and Orchestra Seats at Une Guinea each and 15s., may be obtained 













































































































































Street, London. 





~ all the principal Music Warehouses, and at MADAME DULCKEN’s, 80, Harley 
treet, ‘ 




















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





THE DiREcToRS oF THE RoyAL ITALIAN OPERA, beg respectfully to 
inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public in general, that the 
Season will commence on 

SATURDAY, the 10th of MARCH, 1849, 

In presenting their Prospectus for the present Season, the Directors feel it 
their duty to assure those Subscribers, and that portion of the Public who so 
liberally supported the efforts made during the last two years to establish, on 
a permanent footing, an Italian Opera, in every respect worthy of the patron- 
age of the Nobility of this country, as well as of that of Musical Amateurs in 
general, that it is their intention, as far as possible, to carry out the views of 
the Original Projectors, and to secure to their audiences a Lyrical Entertain- 
ment which, whether the individual talent of the Members of which it is 
composed, or its general excellence and completeness as a whole be con- 
sidered, stands unapproached by any similar undertaking. 

The Projectors of this enterprise were not ignorant of the great difficulties 
which would attend the establishment ofa second Italian Opera in London, 
and well knew that to ensure even a moderate success, such a combination of 
talent must be brought together as had never yet been enlisted in the service 
of any one European theatre. 

A most intimate knowledge of the musical affairs of the Continent, added 
to a variety of propitious circumstances, enabled the Projectors to exceed 
their most ambitious hopes, and to produce that powerful and unprecedented 
ensemble, which, during the last two years, has been honoured by the gracious 
patronage of Her Majesty, the countenance of the Nobility, and the generous 
approbation and support of the whole Musical Public. 

The Directors have only to state that they have made every exertion to 
take advantage of these excellent arrangements, and at the same time to 
introduce many improvements which the experience of two Seasons in a new 
undertaking has naturally pointed out. 

During the short period of two Seasons, TWENTY-THREE OPERAS 
have been produced, and each with entirely new Scenery, Dresses, and Deco- 
rations—a fact totally unprecedented in the annals of operatic management. 





These works, therefore, now form the standard repertoire of the theatre, and 
are all ready for representation. 

The Directors are well aware that there yet remains a wide field for their 
exertions in the- Works of the great Masters, and with the means now at their 
command, they trust, from time to time, to present their Subscribers with 
many Operas which have never yet been performed in this seni. Vien that 
completeness and integrity merited by their high character. ring the 
present Season, Four Operas, at least, will be produced, viz..— 

MASANIELLO. . . «  « © by Auber; 

ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO pai. .« by Meyerbeer ; 

IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO __..___ by Cimarosa; 
And Meyerbeer’s New Grand Opera, LE P. OPHETE. | 

The Directors cannot but congratulate themselves on the acquisition of the 
latter Grand Work. After having been some time in rehearsal, it is now 
about to be produced at the Académie ale of Paris, and is said to be the 
grandest and most wonderful production of the great Com . In order to 
ensure its perfect representation, M. MEYERBEER wiil, with the permission 
of His Majesty the King of Prussia, superintend its pocorn and also con- 
duct the three first representations. The cast will embrace the names of 
Madame Grist, Madame PauLInE ViaRrp0T, Sig. Mario, M. Massot, and 
Sig. MARINI. . 

The Copyright, and exclusive right of representation, of this great work 
have been secured to the Royal Italian Opera. 

The Directors believe, when the performances of these Four Operas, as 
well as of those already in their repertoire be considered, that they may with- 
out fear promise to their Subscribers an Operatic Season entirely without equal. 

In compliance with a very general wish, the performance of Ballets will be 
confined to short Divertissements, and to those incidental to Operas; it having 
been found that the strict adherence to the rule originally laid down at this 
Theatre, of giving Works as they were written by their Composeys, and with- 
out mutilation, occupies so much of the evening, as to leave no time for 
extended choreographic representations. 


THE ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON akE—OPERA: 


Primi Soprant. 
MADAME CGRISI, 
(The last Season of her engagement ;) 


AND 
MADAME DORUS GRAS, 
(From the Academie Royale, in Paris; her first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera.) 


MADEMOISELLE CORBARI, 
MADAME RONCONI, 
MADEMOISELLE STEFFANONI, 


MISIS CATHERINE HAYES, 


(From the principal Theatres of Italy and Germany; her First Appearance 
in England,) 
AND 


MADAME PAULINE VIARDOT-. 
ConTRALTI. . 
SIGNORA ANCRI, 
i aly, ; 

(From the principal we i Italy, gemany and Rrussia; lier First 
AND 
'MADEMOISELLE MERIC, 
(From the Italian Opera, Paris ; her first appearance in England.) 
SzconpA Donna. 

MADAME BELLINI, 


Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, . 





TENORI. 
SIGNOR MARIO, 
(Who will arrive at the commencement of the Season, and sing on the 
Opening Night in the Opera of MASANIELLO,) 


SIGNOR SALVI, 
SIGNOR LUIGI ME}, 
SIQNOR LAVIA. 


Primi Bassi Bartront. 


SIGNOR TAMBURINI, 


MONSIEUR MASSOL, 
(Erom the Academie Royale of Paris,) 


SIGNOR GIORGIO RONCONI. 
Paimt Bassi ProFonpt. 
SIGNOR MARINI, 
SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO. 
AttrRo Primo Basso. 
SIGNOR POLONINI. 
Seconp1 Basst. 
SIGNOR RACHE 4%» SIGNOR TALAMO. 
SEconpo TENORE. 
SIGNOR SOLDI. 
MR» COSTA. 





THE ORCHESTRA, acknowledged to be the comipletest and most talented in Europe, will remain as last Season. 
THE MILITARY BANDS WiLL BE.UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Mr. GODFREY. 
PVHE CHORTS will number Nery Four, viz., FORTY FEMALE and FIFTY-FOUR MALE VOICES. 
Maitre de Ballet, Sig. CASATI. Prompter, Sig. MONTERASI. Poet and Translator of the Libretti, Sig. MAGGIONI. 


Scenic Artistes, Piovincabhinal 
The Spectacle arranged by Mr. HARRIS, 
Decorator, . . . . Mr. BLAMIRE, 


. Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 


The Costumes by Mrs. E. BAILEY and Madame MARZIO, 
Machinist, 


. Mr. ALLEN. 





THE SEASON WILL COMMENCE 
ON SATURDAY, the 10th of MARCH, 
With AUBER’S Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO; 


Which will be produced with entirely New Scones. | 
of his appéarance in order to bapa in that 


ra.—Pietro 

, (the Dumb Girl,) Mi 1 
Tickets, Stalls, 

Sellers.—The P 


Penella. e. PAUL 


‘erformances will commence at Half-past Eight o’Clock on Tuesdays; and at Kight precisely on the 
1849. 


Costumes, and Appointments.—Masaniello, Signor MARIO, who will anticipate the usual period 
Sr eg pT rt aa 
—Elv ° 
and Boxes for the Night or Season, to be obtained at the Box Office (corner of Bow-street and Hart-street, and at the Principal Libraries and Masic 
Saturdays I 





The Box Office is now open from 


Eleven to Five o’Clock.—Royau ITALIAN Opera, Covent GARDEN, February 14th, 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 


Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications for the 4 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers,~Saturday, February Ith, 1849, 


by WILLIAM Srencen Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
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